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‘LA PATRIE’ 
‘* The People,’ a small work by M. Michelet, is likely to 
become well known amongst us, since two translations 
of it have already appeared. ~ It is full of the most sin- 
gular egotisms both as to the author and the author’s 
country—worth reading, for the stirring and occasion- 
ally fine thoughts scattered through it; yet, on the 
whole, of a mischievous character. We should not have 
thought of mentioning M. Michelet or his book, but 
for its extravagant samples of the sentiment called 
Love of Country. Had any one wished to caricature 
this sentiment, he could hardly have employed more 
suitable terms than this clever French historian. We 
find him, for instance, proclaiming that nationality is 
‘the life of the world—without which all would be 
dead ;’ nationality is only now come to a true maturity 
in France and England, on the provincial nationalities 
ceasing to exist. The feeling of native country is the 
last to die. ‘I have found it,’ says he, ‘in the dead!’ 
Amongst the most depraved, there was always one 
moral spark surviving—it was France! ‘France,’ in 
short, ‘is a religion!’ One of the most essential parts 
of the education of a young Frenchman is this :—On a 
great public festival, his father ‘takes him from Notre 
Dame to the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Triumphal 
Arch. From some roof or terrace he shows him the 
people, the army passing, the bayonets clashing and glitter- 
ing, and the tricoloured flag. In the moments of expec- 
tation especially, before the féte, by the fantastic reflec- 
tions of the illumination, in that awful silence which 
suddenly takes place in that dark ocean of people, he 
stoops towards him, and says, “There, my son; look, 
there is France—there is your native country! All 
this is like one man—one soul, one heart. They would 
all die for one; and each man ought also to live and 
die for all. Those men passing yonder, who are armed, 
and now departing, are going away to fight for us. 
They leave here their father, their aged mother, who 
will want them. You will do the same. You will never 
forget that your mother is France.” . .., Jt is truly 


is full of fury at all other 
they enjoy were at her expense. ‘Children, chiidren, I 


* Cocks’s Translation. Longmans, London, 


say unto you’—so he bursts out—‘ climb up a mountain, 
provided it be high enough ; look to the four winds, you 
will see nought but enemies!’ 

How comes it that one never hears a man speak high 
words about his native country, but bayonets and gun- 
powder are sure to be in the immediate neighbourhood ? 
How comes it that this so-called affection should always 
betray itself chiefly in some bravadoing, defying, de- 
struction-breathing language towards the other. inhabi- 
tants of the earth? Why cannot a man love a certain 
piece of the geographical surface, except on the con- 
dition of his regarding all the unfortunate people who 
live elsewhere with a mixture of hatred and contempt? 
Or, why should there be such an association of ideas 
amongst us, that we are most disposed to think of our 
native country when we survey the ranks of her soldiery 
—the enginery which she forms in confession of either 
a desire to fall foul of other countries, or a dread of 
being fallen foul of by them? These are questions 
which I do not recollect ever seeing asked before; but 
it is not the less proper that they should be asked now. 
There is the more necessity, considering the esteem in 
which the sentiment stands in our moral codes, that 
we should at length challenge a thing of such ominous 
associations. For surely it is startling to find the people 
who are the most replete with this feeling, the first to 
acknowledge that all other peoples are their enemies. 
What is it, we must ask, that makes Frenchmen of the 
Michelet stamp regard their peaceable neighbours in 
this light? What can it be, but that they entertain 
selfish feelings about their own country, and conse- 
quently feel that others ought to regard it as an enemy? 

The fact is, that though it may seem theoretically 
possible to entertain love of country as a pure and 
harmless feeling, it is seldom practically exemplified, 
except in connexion with some spirit of hatred towards 
other countries, or in a selfish regard to certain local 
interests. Sound it thoroughly, and it will usually be 
found not to consist of such a love for fatherland as 
one feels for a natural father, not a result merely of 
pleasant associations regarding a piece of ground which 
we have been familiar with since infancy, but an un- 
reasoning prejudice, springing from the selfish propen- 
sities—a compound of self-esteem, acquisitiveness, and 
unmeaning odiums. It is not, therefore, wonderful 
that nations much under the influence of this spirit 
should wither, and feel cause to complain. They only 
suffer under the decree which has been passed in the 
councils of the Almighty against the centripetal or 
selfish spirit, under whatever form, or upon whatever 
scale, it may be manifested. 

It would be well if, all over the earth, we were to 

come to the naked truth on this subject. That truth 
appears to be, that round the central point—the man 
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— M. Michelet, in another part of his book, details 
1rous | symptoms of decline in France, and the embarrassed 

| and distressed state of the various classes of people. He 
bea | himself—there is a series of concentric circles marking 
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his immediate family—his clan, town, or province—his 
country—which are liable to become of the 
selfish and exclusive affections in diminishing degrees : 
that is to say, he first loves his family against all other 
families ; then he loves his clan or province against all 
other clans and provinces ; finally, he loves his country 
against all other countries. In his general moral pro- 
gress, or as he advances in civilisation, he passes from 
narrow to more spacious circles of partiality. It is 
something to see him sacrifice the family exclusivism 
to the clan exclusivism, or the love of his village; it is 
more to see him give up the clan, or village, or province 
exclusivism, for the more abstract and generous feeling 
in behalf of his country. Still, all aré but grades in 
barbarism ; for all of them indicate a merely instinctive 
acting, apart from both reason and the higher moral 
feelings. Does any one doubt this? Will he, then, ad- 
duce me a single instance not merely of one clansman 
being just in judgment towards another, but of a lover 
of his country ¢ven pretending to consider what was 
due to the people of another country—generously ad- 
mitting their merits, entering kindly into their in- 
terests, and fulfilling towards them the great moral 
maxim, applicable to all the children of the earth, 
of doing in regard to them as he would be done 
by? Was there ever a Campbell of old conscientious 
to a Gordon, or a Tuscan to a Ferrarese? Forty 
years ago, when we heard more of love of country 
than we do now, was there a single Englishman dis- 
posed to admit that the French were exactly human 
beings like ourselves? Is it not invariably found, that 
just in proportion as this affection is warmly felt, so is 
there a blindness to the good that is in other countries 
and other disrelish and hatred for these 
peoples—and, in extreme cases, a disposition to cut their 
throats? Now, surely if a thing be good, it should be 
presentable in the light of reason, and of the just and 
kindly feelings. But not one particle of reason, or con- 
scientiousness, or true impartial and diffusive benevo- 
lence, was ever found in connexion with this sentiment 
in its ordinary forms. A man tells me, with the greatest 
complacency, I am for England against all the world; 
thinking, apparently, he is saying something extremely 
noble, when in ity he is only telling me that he 
would embrace or grasp an advantage for England to 
the injury of all other countries ; that he would support 
it in any selfishness against other countries; that he 
would defend and support it in any error it might fall 
into against neighbouring states; and so forth. So it 
always is—always there is some horrible injustice, or 
antipathy, or butchery contemplated, when we hear of 
this same love of country. It has been seen in the 
universal rapine of Rome; in the grasping commercia] 
policy of modern nations; in the endless, aimless, san- 
gainary wars of all times. Patrie was the sanction 

the atrocious policy of a Bonaparte. It is, in the 
case of France, the source of uneasy feeling to all Bu- 
rope, and a reason for universal soldiering and fortify- 
ing at this day. Never do we hear of a noble act of 


nexion with this senti pretension, t 
it have to the esteem in which it is us 
? Is it not, on the contrary, deserving of all the 
reprobation due to the selfish and 
ich it habitually gives rise? And would it not every- 
where receive this reprobation, if there were a suffi- 
cient number exempt from its guilt to form a pure tri- 
bunal for its arraignment ? 


It will not, however, be so always; bus procteni se 
men have been able to conquer the partiality for the 
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French, or a state called Russia. They will find it pos- 
sible to tread the beautiful land they live in, rejoicing 
in all that is goodly and of good report belonging to it, 
and solicitous to promote its true and righteous in- 
terests, without feeling one particle of jealousy or hatred 
towards any other country; but, on the contrary, eager 
also to promote the interests, and make handsome 
admission of the deservings, of all the neighbouring 
portions of the great family of man. It will then be 
discovered that, even as the individual, so may the col- 
lective unity called a nation, best seek happiness by 
endeavouring to promote it in others; true joy being 
ever a reflected light. It will be found that one com- 
mercial kindness thrown out to a neighbour, even at 
what may ap a sacrifice of immediate interests, 
will give ten times more safety than twenty times the 
equivalent in money spent in that loathsome barbarism 
of our age—Armed Precaution. International civilities 
will be as common as civilities between neighbours in a 
street, and will be as effectual in promoting peace and 
good-will. Then it will become as great an absurdity 
to think of war between England and France, as it 


would now be to think of it taking place between York- 
shire and Durham. Such and so mighty must be the 
effects of our passing in moral development from the 
narrow eircles in which we still confine our affections, 
to that wider sweep and range which it is part of our 


professed religion to hold as realisable, and without 
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of all these blessed at hand! 


THE WORK-GIRL 


‘Worx !—what extremes in human life are suggested 
by this little monosyllable! What varied interpretations 
may be placed on this one short word! And how differ- 
ently is it considered in each circle through which we 
might trace its universal application, from the light and 
elegant occupation of affluence, downwards to the toil- 
some drudgery of necessity! One picture gives us the 
fair and accomplished daughters of our land seated be- 
fore their embroidery-frames, surrounded by colours as 
bright as the rainbow’s hues—worsted, and silk, and 
golden threads, scattered in rich profusion, with every 
accessory to interest and amuse; but before the leaf, or 
the flower, or the cunning device is half copied on the 
canvas, some anxious parent or careful friend will 
ch, and in tones of fond intreaty request they will 

y it aside, lest the graceful figure should be injured, 
or the radiant eyes made dim, by work! And this, 
again, is the term to designate the employment that has 
hollowed the cheek and chilled the life-bload of the 
weary occupants of many a solitary garret, who, sigh- 
ing, listen to the midnight chime, and think that even 
then they cannot lay it by to rest. Such are the ex- 
tremes. Would that neither boundary was so strongly 
marked, and that a little habitual self-denial in the one 
instance, might afford means to lessen the privations of 
the other! When Lord Collingwood wrote home, enjoin- 
ing his wife to inspire his daughters with ‘a contempt 


| for vanity and embroidery,’ it might almost be imagined 


that the gallant admiral had a prophetic 
expenditure of time and money lavished by the present 
generation on this fascinating pursuit, it is the 
abuse, not the use of anything which renders it repre- 
hensible; and we may remember it was a saying of the 
gagacious Dr Johnson, that many 4 man might have 
escaped Poo , had he known how to hem a pocket- 
handkerchief. t our fair country women, then, enjoy 
this recreation as a recreation, not as an all-en 
pursuit; and let us all, both men and women, 
thankful that the needle has provided an antidote 
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against listlessness in one class, and a means of liveli- 
hood for another. 

A lady was lately making some purchases in the 
principal shop of a little sea-side village in the south of 
Ireland. As usual, it was a place where the most in- 
congruous arficles were collected, and, accordingly, fre- 
quented by purchasers as different as there were yarie- 


| ties in the inhabitants of the village; besides which, on 


the weekly market-day, it was so crowded from morn- 
ing till night by an influx of country customers, as to 
render it a matter of some difficulty to reach the coun- 
ter. The lady, however, was a person of some im- 
portance, and way was made for her as soon as she 
appeared, while the obsequious shopman threw every- 
thing else aside to attend to her commands, They 
were not very important; and having soon despatched 
them, she was waiting for the change of a note, when 
she became aware of a gentle pulling at the back of her 
dress, two or three times repeated, and so far different 
from the occasionally rude pressure of the crowd, as at 
last to attract her attention. She turned, and saw two 
young girls immediately behind her, both of whom 
coloured deeply as she looked round:.one, very small 
and delicate-looking, drew back timidly ; but the other, a 
tall, handsome girl, raised her eyes ingenuoualy, though 
respectfully, to those of the lady, and in gentle accents 
apologised for the liberty they had taken. ‘But my 
sister, ma’am,’ added she, ‘is very sickly, and her 
only pleasure is in work; and when she saw the trim- 
ming on your dress, she thought it so pretty, that I 
could not help drawing it a little nearer for her to 
see,’ 


Before she had concluded the sentence, her companion 
had again glided forward, her dark eyes glistening, and 
slipping her hand inta that of her courageous defender, 
added earnestly, ‘ ive us both, ma’am.’ The 
whom we shall call rs Villars, much struck by 
little scene, reassured them speedily with one of her own 
sweet smiles, and stooping down, unclasped her mantle, 
and showed them, to their hearts’ content, the dress 
they had admired so much ; then gathering up her little 
purchases, she returned their e tic gratitude and 
admiration with another smile, and the shop. . 

Days passed away, and she saw the sisters no more 
but they often returned to her thoughts, and, wena | 
by any similar tie, she would remember with a op te the 
strong affection revealed by that little incident. 
moment it had told its own story—of fond protection on 
the one side, and grateful reliance on the other—as in- 
telligibly as if the parties had been known for years ; and 
she marvelled that, in a class where, from want of men- 
tal vm externals must seem so important, such 

or personal attractions as one sister enjoyed, 
should create no taint of of sully 
their mutual love. But Mrs Teasoned wrong. 
She had yet to learn that the heart teaches its own les- 
son—the most unsophisticated often the warmest; and 
that true affection is a sunbeam that blinds our eyes 
to the deficiencies of the beloved ones, while it casts 
a ray of tenfold brightness on every excellence they 


possess, 
At last one morning, in an early walk more extended 


the shore, at some distance from the village. It was a 
pleasant, and Mrs Villars to 
collected round some boa’ 


lightly by with a 
eyes and glowing com: acquain 


then with a modest curtsey was passing on, 
joined her on her way. 

During their wall, the learned that Ellen and Mary 
Roche were sisters, their mother long since dead, and 
their father— Wisha, he was just nothing at all.’ Mrs 
Villars had lived long enough in Ireland to know that 
the smothered sigh which followed that little hesi- 
tating sentence indicated a good-natured kind of idler, 
who smoked tobacco when he could get it, drank whisky 
on the same terms, and was a burthen to the family it 
was his duty to support. But how eagerly the speaker 
turned from that unwelcome theme, to dwell on the per- 
fections of her sister Ellen! And as she did so, the vary- 
ing cheek, the eyes sometimes smiling, sometimes tear- 
ful, and the occasionally tremulous tones, spoke in her 
own favour as eloquently as if Ellen had been there in 
turn to tell the tale, and more than that we need not 
say. Ellen was the eldest, though she looked so small; 
but an early accident had made her lame, and 
her growth; and in those days of suffering she had 
learned. to use her needle with such skill, as to enable 
her to contribute materially to their livelihood now. 
‘She could never come with me, ma'am, when I went 
out to play with other girls, or follow me when I was 
clambering on the rocks, or picking shells on the 
shore; but she was always on the watch for me, as a 
mother looks for her child. I never found her missing 
from the door when I was coming home; and if, as 
sometimes happened, I forgot to be back in time, 1 saw 
the trouble in her pale cheeks and sad eyes, though she 
never said a word, so that made me careful not to wan- 
der any more. And she taught me to be tidy, ma'am; 
for I was very wild and and would never have 
cared about tearing my clothes, only she always took 
and mended them, without ever noticing it; and she 
taught me to be gentle, and to curb my hasty spirit, 
for I saw her suffer pain and sorrow without murmur 
or complaint ; and above all, ma'am,’ and here the tear- 


» | ful eyes filled entirely, ‘she taught me hope when my 


heart was sinking, and the power to bear when sorrow 
in earnest came——’ 4 
She open short, and drew her hand across: “er 
eyes; then looking archly into Mrs Villars’s face, who, 
deeply interested, was quite engrenense for the sudden 
transition, she added gaily—‘ Here I am all the time 
hay myself—tidy, gentle, and strong-hearted! Oh, 
ther om all but feathers from that sweet dove’s 


she spoke they cot- 
tage, poor, conten In place of 
the dunghill there was a narrow little strip of garden, 
‘off from the road, filled with gay flowers glowing 
at gad in the morning sun; and at the door, as Mary 
been Hing, was Ellen, looking out for her 
pis the watchful habit of their early days. A pa 
steps forward, a whispered word from Mary, and 
to the ledy with pleased. omnile of of recog- 
nition, and invited her in to rest. She gladly accepted 
the invitation; and soon found herself seated in ie 
clean and tidy, though poorly-furnished 
only articles of superior comfort were a work- 
table, placed near the window, and beside it a sort of 
éasy-chair, made of straw, both evidently adapted to the 
forgotten, the room was not quite unornamented 
far over the replace was sranged 
af coral, some foreign 


a Villars had at this time the good fortune to es- 
cape an interview with the good-for-nothing father, AA 
had the pleasure of talking, without interruption, to 
two young ct many so united. 
wag 8 Ellen was 
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diligence through her more active employments, that 
she might gain some time to stiare in the occupation 
of her sister. And sweet it was to see those two 
young creatures seated, with busy fingers, at their work 
on the quiet summer’s eve; Ellen earnestly dwelling on 
some instructive lesson, while, with deferential gentle- 
ness, Mary would raise her loving eyes now and then, 
in silent assurance that the words were going home to 
her heart; or, in turn, those eyes would sparkle gaily, 
and a happy smile would brighten Ellen’s graver face 
as she listened to some passing jest or merry narrative 
from her light-hearted Mary. But were they always 
thus alone? We reckon the father as nothing; for, with 
his hands in his pockets, he lounged in the sunshine 
while sunshine lasted, and then took his supper, and 
went off early to bed. He had his cottage and a little 
plot of ground rent free for his own life, and, caring 
only for himself, considered any exertion for a future 
provision quite superfluous. Even so: the girls had 
another companion who would often, as Ellen would 
say, come in ‘to idle them’ in the evening; sometimes 
to make them laugh and talk—sometimes to read while 
they worked—and, oftener still, when the sun was sink- 
ing low, and the evening waves curling gently towards 
the shore, to coax them to ‘lay aside their coe 
and saunter with him for half an hour along the cli 

Notwithstanding the difference in their station, Mrs 
Villars was soon regarded as a friend by those two 
motherless girls, and each meeting increased the inte- 
rest she felt in them. She had given them employment 
and encouragement, and, more welcome still, had on 
more than one occasion given them affectionate sym- 
pathy and advice; but still she observed that at times 
some cloud was hanging over them, heavier even than 


and asked her gaily, ‘ Well, Ellen, would you like to 
make your fortune at once?’ Ellen returned her smile 
with one as gay; but in an instant the bright expres- 
sion vanished, and clasping her hands tightly, while 
delicate figure actually trembled with emotion, she 
answered earnestly, ‘Would I wish to make my for- 
tutie? Oh, lady, I would give all the work these 
hands can ever do while life is spared me, to ea 
fortune of ten guineas before another month passes by!’ 
Then burying her quivering features in her hands, she 
sank into the little chair from which she had just 
i burst into Mrs Villars, amazed at 


: 


* Yes, even as I love 
There was a moment's pause; and in lighter 
tones Ellen went on to,say that even such love, perfect 
as it was, could not entirely satisfy a heart like 
that she always knew the time must come when she 
should be contented with.a sister’s place; and instead of 
regret, felt proud and happy when she found that Mary’s 
heart was gained by one who had loyed her almost from 
childhood—the most dutiful son, the best-conducted and 
most industrious boy in the place. ‘I rejoiced in their 
happiness, and I enco' it,’ continued she ;, ‘little 
dreaming that I was building on the very sand, Gar- 
ret Mahony was a sailor, and had been more than once 
abroad ; but his father was grown old and infirm, and 
as he was the'last of many children, he made him pro- 
mise never to leave him again. So he hada good deal of 
idle time, except when out fishing, and those leisure 
hours were mostly spent in the company he loved best; 
while I, proud of my own sweet Mary, and seeing 
no one in the world to compare with her, never for 
one moment dreamt that any could look on her with 
other eyes. One evening Garret came in, and at the 
first glance I saw something was the matter. Happily, 
Mary was out; gone to carry home some work; and I 
was able to bear the first wild burst of his sorrow alonc. 
But there was i wl too, as well as sorrow ; and though 
I had to bid my heart be still, that I might quiet ‘his, 
yet it was the bitterest hour of my life. 
* He told me that his father that morning had. ques- 
tioned him as to all the time he latterly spent here, and 
that, glad of the opening, he had at once ayowed his 
love for Mary, and tried to speak of her as she well de- 
served : that his father had listened quietly until he was 
done, and after he was done, and then at last asked 
coldly what she had, along with what she was? ‘This 
was a question that never had occurred to Garret; but 
he well knew there could be but one answer, and so he 
told his father, adding, that M was more precious 
than money or land. But the old man smiled, as some 
will do when think young hearts have spoken in 
their folly, and he told his son the time would come 
when he would see with different eyes. Garret grew 
impatient, and was answering warmly, when his father 
silenced him, and, in a voice of command, desired him 
to attend. He is a proud and stern man, dear lady, old 
Maurice Mahony, and with a name for sense that has 
given him power over all that come within his shadow; 
so no wonder that his son listened with respect, though 
his heart was rebelling at every word. The father went 
on to say that he never knew any good come of marry- 
ing a girl that could bring nothing but herself, unless 
she met with one as badly off, and then they might pull 
on together; but as long as the husband had any income, 
the wife that never knew the value of money of her own 
would think there was no end to his, and would soon 
grow discontented when her wishes were refused. Then 
then anger, then bitterness, 

many more evils he 

fiery countenance 

He changed then so 

usness, for 

him, he would give 

in the hooker, and that was well worth 


he himself confessed, lost patience, teamper, respect it- 
self; and, in words which no child should have spoken, 
no parent could forgive, reproached his father with 
cruelty and covetousness, withdrew his of never 
leaving him, vowed 

swim, never to return ti 


and, sink or 
could bring home an inde- 
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expert at her needle, would hasten with double | Pe 
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; poverty, and she determined not to conclude her visit | 
to the sea-side without, if possible, winning their entire 
confidence, and making some effort for their happiness. 
One morning Ellen was alone in the cottage, when 
Mrs Villars entered with a small parcel in her hand, | 
twenty guineas; but that he expected his wife would | 
bring at least as much again; and unless she did, they 
never should have his consent or blessing. 
; ‘Garret was cut to the heart. There was a show of 
reason in his father’s words; but it was calculating, 
heartless reason ; so, without rere rm to answer it, 
he tried to touch his feelings ; allin vain. The old 
man was not to be shaken; and at last poor Garret, as 
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pendence for himself and Mary, Oh, lady, those words 
are few and cold to convey the feelings that were pour- 
ing a from his heres! All were pines 
st ing together—anger, disappointment, self-re- 
grotth, love for Mary, duty to his father ; each feeling 
so true, and yet so opposing, my very heart bled for 
him, for her—for all. But before I could well picture 
the ¢onsequences, in came Mary herself, her sweet 
face glowing from her walk, and from 
being home with me — One. glance, and Garret 
buried his face in his folded arms on the table; the 


smile and the colour fled from Mary’s cheek, and, with- 


| out even a look at me, she sprang forward, and grasping 


his'shoulder, asked wildly what was the matter. I had 
thought to break this reverse to her myself, to spare 
him the telling, and her the hearing it from him: but, 
as I said, she came back before a plan was formed, and 
now there could be no disguise ; his look had prepared 
her for the worst, and I saw by her terrified countenance 
that even the truth would be a relief. 
~* And so he told it all again; but this time, oh, how 
different! The presence of her he loved came like sweet 
dew upon his heart, and melted away all the fierce and 
stormy feelings which had made me doubly grieved. 
With touching, yet manly sorrow and repentance, he re- 
lated his disappointment and his fault, and he told it to 
ofie whose generous nature fully felt his confidence, and 
lost the first sharp sting of grief in sympathy for the 
estrangement between the father and his. son. She 
wept, without doubt, long and sadly ; but her face was 
turned away, and she listened, without interrupting, 
from beginning to end. Then, when all was over, she 
raised her head; her face was very pale, and her lip 
trembled; but there was a light in her eyes, and a 
steadfast look, that made me remember the high, proud 
y cigs of her childish days, and tremble for the words 
she was about to speak. I wronged her in that passing 
fear, even I that should have known her well. It was 
no pride, but a holy resolution that was shining in that 
earnest look. She laid her hand affectionately on Gar- 
ret’s arm, and in a very calm, low tone, asked him, 
“Did the old man say anything against me, Garret— 
grins myself?” e gave her a look of surprise, 

most of reproach, as he exclaimed, “Oh, Mary!” It 
was enough. A faint smile rested on her lip as her 
heart told her Garret felt such a thought impossible ; 
and, after a moment’s pause, she continued, “Then, 
Garret, our first thought must be of him. Go to him at 
once, and gain his pardon for that disrespect, and com- 
fort his heart, even as you did mine, by the goodness of 
your sorrow, You will feel nothing but misery till 
you have his forgiveness; and think how he must be 
grieving now! Then, for the future, we are both very 
young, and may well wait, with trust.in God and in 
each other, for the changes time may bring. Your 
father made no objection to me except for poverty, and 
or ° no real fault, who knows but he may change 

mind.” 

_ ‘Garret shook his head despondingly as he answered, 
“ Ah, Mary, you little know him; but I'll go at once 
and ask his forgiveness, for, as you truly say, I cannot 
have rest or peace until ldo so. But as to remaining 
idle any longer at home, when gold is to be made, and 
happiness depends on it, it is out of the question, Mary ! 
You must not ask me to do that.” 

“But indeed I do, Garret; that is what I ask you. 


e 
You gave a promise to your old father, and you must. 


not leave him. God.always grants his blessing to the 
dutiful son ; and would I be the one to tempt you to dis- 
obedience, and so provoke his curse? No, Garret; it 
surely is not we that wish for money ;.all we want is 
your father’s consent ; and that w be farther off than 
ever if you were to desert him, and make him look on 
me as the cause.” 

‘Garret still remonstrated; but Mary’s simple faith 
and sense of duty finally conquered so far as to gain 
impetuously that if his father by that time had not 


hip he, no, longer yield to his un- 


Satisfied th verting the present evil, Mary urged 
with a evi 

him no farther then; but hurried him away, not to lose 
a moment 1 ag ame reconciled to his father, Then, 
worn out wi r long effort at composure, my girl 
threw herself into my arms, and wept without peetraint 
her long-repressed and bitter tears. But Mary’s heart 


at|is like an April day—sunshine ever following the 


showers; and after a while she raised her head, and 
with a cheerfulness that took me by surprise, exclaimed, 
“ Well, Ellen, at any rate we shall not be parted ; life 
will glide along the same as ever; and, with hope to 
and the sense of doing right to bear us. up, 

think we ought to be even happier than before we 
were tried. And now from this time out,” added she, 
with increasing liveliness, “I must be very careful, 
steady, and diligent, and so win a good character for 
old Maurice, as I have no money to buy one;” then 
sitting down to work with an air of diligence, she cried, 
“ Now, Ellen, you'll have to bear witness in my favour, 
so here’s to begin 

Ellen then told how, in the evening, Garret returned ; 
but though his heart was evidently lightened by his 
father’s forgiveness, still it was also plain that he had 
not recovered his own disappointment. His impetuous, 
active nature found waiting and submission a hard 

*s part to im against t was 
also evident that no change had been wrought in old 
Maurice’s determination: so, convinced that matters 
could not long continue in this state, Ellen inwardly 
determined to make an effort to bring about some un- 
derstanding. And an effort indeed it was for her. Na- 
turally timid, and rendered still more diffident by her 
infirmity and secluded life, nothing but the power of an 
affection which was the first object of her existence, a 


own lips plead the cause so dear 
knew him, as she had said, by report to be 


genuine love for Garret, inspiged her with the hope that 
his feelings might be touched by her appeal; and she 
resolved on making an attempt to convince him that 
arithmetic was not the only rule for measuring human 


We need not upon this interview. Enough to 
say, that, though at causing some surprise, she was 
received with civility and kindness, which gave her 
courage and even hope; and though she found it im- 
possible to remove an opinion which had become a 
fixed idea in old Maurice’s mind, still, conquered by her 

he modified it so far as to that if, 


demanded. ineas, 
fairly earned by their united industry—he w 
proud and happy to welcome her as his daughter. 
ise from Ellen 


ary herself. 


Mary be depended on to oblige me in this?’ 
‘ You shall see,’ answered Ellen proudly. Old Maurice 


Since then, long months had passed away ; 
and yet not so very long, for hope and constant industry 
had made the time seem short; and if Garret would 
sometimes, without those aids, wax impatient, a gentle 
word from Ellen, reminding him of his promise, would in- 
duce him to Keep it with a good grace. He would good- 


or 


| 

| 

| love stronger than death, could have induced her to 
take the step she now meditated. ‘his was to obtain 
an interview herself with old ne 
stern man; but she had also always heard he was a 
sensible and a just one. She had beard, too, of his 
honing, fe early life, loved his wife to idolatry, and 
cherishing her memory with a constancy that would 
never allow him to replace her; this, combined with his 

hearts. 

at the end of the year, Mary could - him half the . 
to keep both this meeting and agreement a secret from 
creature except Mi 
‘From Garret?’ asked Ellen pleadingly. 
tion and shake of the hand, they parted, mutuali 
| 
| 
— 
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htimouredly say, ‘ You are our pilot, Ellen, and ih such 
hands it would be hard indeed if we refused to answer 
the helm.’ While Mary, assenting with beaming eyes, 
would think to herself, ‘ Ah! if he knew but all.’ 

But now the time was drawing very near. The ‘Sarah 
Jane,’ the vessel in which Garret was to have taken a 
berth last year, was to sail again in anothet month; 
and more than once of late he had meritioned this in a 
way that plainly showed his mind was dwelling on the 
voyage. é two girls worked harder, more persever- 
ingly than ever; but they lived in a remote place, and, 
until Mrs Villars’s kindness had provided them with 
employment, their tasks had been precarious, and re- 
muneéfation small; so that when, on that very rae 4 
after a painful interview with Garret, the sisters reck- 
oned over their little hoard, they fotind it scarcely 
amounting to two-thirds of the requisite sum, and Ellen 
sadly acknowledged that, from former experience, she 
was conviticed it was useless to expect any further con- 
cession from old Maurice. 

In this desponding mood she was found, as we have 
related, by Mrs Villars, who listened to her artless nar- 
tative with deep and unaffected sympathy. When all 
was told, she spoke a few words of comfort and encou- 
ragement, expressive of the great use of trial to fortify 
and exalt the mind; arid dwelt upon those lovely traits 
in Mary’s character which had been just described, and 
which might have withered away under too bright a 
sun. Then opening the little parcel she still held, she 
unfolded a large ae of lace, and laying 4 pattern 
before Ellen, said, ‘ Do you think, Ellen, you both could 
work this into a veil, and have it ready by this da 
month? It is for a young friend to wear at her wed- 
ding, and you shall have five guineas if you do it well.’ 
Ellen’s heart gave one wild throb; for a moment she 
tried in vain to speak; then finding utterance, 
forth her thanks and hopes with a rapidity almost un- 
intelligible. ‘Five guineas!—oh, dearest lady, what 
would we not attempt for that? Five guineas !—why, it 


has taken nearly a long yeat to put so much more to- 
gether, and now it will seem but a day to earn the rest ; 
and then you will at last be happy, he Mary— 


happier and better for all your trouble. Oh, ma’am, 

not but we will accomplish it; and night and day we 
will work until it is done.’ And night and day the 
worked, at the plainer part, Effen at the delica’ 
stitches; while with admiration and renewed hope they 
contemplated each morning the progress they had made. 
At first Ellen thought to have given Mary the pleasure 
of a surprise, and, until it was done, to keep the amount 
of their reward a secret; but they had been too long 
accustomed to sharing every thought, to practise any 
concealment now ; and one day remarking an unusually 
rapid progress, the whole truth burst in gladness from 


aty’s delight and astonishment is im- 
possible, More busily she could not work, and for a 
while her trembling  Rowd refused to work af all; but 
day after day the sweet hope strengthened, and at last 
the appoirted morning came, and found their task all 
but completed. It was, however, a day of unusual inter- 
ruptions ; and Eflen had each hour fresh cause to admire 
the improvement in Mary’s temper, as, without an im- 
patient word, she would hey aside her work and attend 
to every demand. But evening still found them at their 
unfinished task, and Mrs Villars required it that night 


get you out for an entire month. 
at last, Mary, that you take no 
pany.” 

oa oe feelings rose at this 
proach, old 
but re 


prove the contrary, Garret, I condemn you never 
to leave me till this cobweb, as you call it, is fairly 
spun; and then——’ She stopped short with a gasp, at 
having so nearly betrayed her secret; but her look was 
so eloquent of love and hope, vo Garret started from 
his chair, and inquired in hurried 
tones, ‘ What then? t Mary, what then ?’ 

She threw back her head merrily as she looked up 
into his face; atid though she tried to compose her 
features, a thougatid smiles ahd dimples contradicted 
the demure accent with which she continued, ‘ And 
then you may come with us when we take it home.’ 
Both Ellen and Garret laughed at this anticlimax; 
Ellen especially, well knowing what was in the glad 
girl’s heart, and amused, besides, at Garret’s somewhat 
puzzled counténance, But that soon brightened again 
under the happy influence; and, without seeking the 
reason why, he found Miniself chattering away with a 
lighter heart than he had felt for months. 

The moon arose; but as that fair light has business 
of its own, our wotkwomen reserv 
hour, anid sent Garret for the more terrestrial assistance 
of a pair of candles, to put the few concluding stitches 
to their work. Aft length behold it finished! Ellen 
resi the last two or three stitches to her sister, that 
by her hatids it should be completed; and, holding it 
up with an exclamation of triumph, poor Mary gazed 
joyfully at it for an instant, then flinging her arms 
round Ellen’s neck, burst into tears. Garret looked on 
wonderingly, and made some efforts at consolation so 
wide of the mark, that Mary’s weeping was at once 
changed into laughter, until her bright eyes overflowed 
again. Ellen at last, remembering that the best of men 
may sometimes grow impatient, and unwilling to tr 
Garret too far, laid her hand on his arm, and said, 


poured | ‘ This is a bridal veil, Garret, and aoe J and I have 


worked hard day and night to have it YY; itis to be 
worn by a fair and happy bride, while we i 

Garret required no further explanation of Mary's 
tears and excitement; and shaking off Ellen’s hand 
with an upbraidin, glance, as if he thought her for 
once in her life unfeeling, he answered warmly, ‘ And 
if she is ever so fair and happy, she cannot be fairer 
than my own sweet Mary, or more deserving of the 
happiest lot.’ Then, before she had time to answer, he 
seized the veil, and playfully throwing it over Mary’s 
glossy hair, he added, ‘ Now tell me, Ellen, will there 
ever be a fairer bride than that ?’ 

But he was answered by a loud cry from Ellen. In 
passing, the veil had touched the flame of the candle, 
and in an instant the delicate covering was in a blaze. 

nick as thought, she tore it from that beloved head ; 
the next momient it lay in scorched and worthless frag- 
ments on the floor, To describe their consternation, 
their revulsion of feeling, is impossible. ‘The present 
calamity was so overpowering, that for the minute it 
swallowed up all thought of remoter consequences, and— 
pale, speechless, and aghast—they gazed in silence first 
at one another, then at the fragile object on which their 
gary Bing At last Mary, pale as death, 
and almost as calm, laid her arm on her sister’s neck, 
and in a low sad tone murmured, ‘ You see, Ellen, ’tis 
not to be!’ Those words, uttered so despondingly, and 
Ellen’s piteous tears, revealed to Garret somewhat of 
the truth; and though he could not guess the full ex- 
tent of the misfortune, still he became at once aware 
that, in a moment’s heedlessness, he had destroyed some 
plan essential to the happiness of all, and his self- 
accusation almost amoun| to despair. 

* 


It was morning once more; the sun shone out as 
brightly as if it had only to awaken light and happy 
hearts, and the sisters had arisen betimes, and again 
were busy with their daily work. With the poor, there 
can be no useless indulgence of regret, and the labour 
of one hour often conquers the sorrow of the preceding; 
but we cannot wonder at the languor that now hung 
over Mary’s usually active movements, or blame the 


it for a future | 
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her lips | 
at the very latest. Just as they were busily employed, 
i in came Garret with his usual request for an evening 
walk, and, half-affronted when refused, he said reproach- 
j fully, ‘ I believe there is some charm in that cobweb, for 
f ou never will put it by. Here I have tried in vain to 
re my com- - 
undeserved re- 
spirit, she was 
ir past sorrow, 
gently, 


—— 
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tear that would escape from her long, dark e 
as a gentle sigh from Ellen now and then t 
her ear. Otherwise they were quite silent; they 
exhausted the lan of sorrow; and it was not at 
the, of hogie be again, Still, 
they, both were occupied with their different employ- 
ments when a footstep approached, and ing round, 
Mary saw old Maurice Mahony standing in the door- 
way. Starting at sight of such an unusual visitor, 
her first thought was of Garret—that some harm had 
befallen him, and, trembling violently, she found herself 
unable to ask; but Ellen, with more self-possession, 
wished him good morning ; and as he answered, ‘ Good- 
morrow,’ kindly— Always busy, I see,’ the tories of hi 
yoice at once reassured poor Mary, and, awakened, 
knew why, some indefinite feeling of hope. 

He had not ssed her, but he now held out hi 
hand, and drew her to a chair, beside which he sea 
himself. Ellen laid by her work, and there was a mo- 
mentary pause of stillness and expectation. Maurice 
was a remarkable-looking man. His hair, almost snow- 
white, combed back into smooth, old-fashioned curls, 
and his clothes, cut according to the fashion of a former 
generation, would have given him the ance of 
great age, had it not been contradi y his fresh 
complexion and still elastic step. His talk figure, 
scarcely stooped until his recent illness, and his firm, 
well-shaped mouth, and sagacious eyes and forehead, 
betokened an intellect still retaining all the vigour of 
its prime. He sat, as we have said, fot a moment in 
silence, looking at the two anxious girls. At last he 
poke 5 and, still retaining Mary’s hand, related how 

ret had returned home last night in — little 
short of distraction; his heart so entirely full of one 
subject, that though it had never been renewed between 
them since the first painful day—under the influence of 
strong excitement, interval seemed as 
long-smothered feeling burst forth, and he told him all 

‘It was very late,’ continued the 
could not go to rest till he came in, for I had felt all the 
evenin lonely than usual. The fire burnt low 
as I it in thought; and fancy brought back 
again her I had laid long years ago in her narrow 
grave, and the children that had wed her; and I 
could see them all again smiling and chattering round 
the hearth, as they used in those old hours. At last, 
from being very sorrowful, those memories grew plea- 
sant, and a dawning of the future seemed to gain upon 
the shadows of the past. I began to think; for the 
heart,’ added the old man solemnly, ‘is often prepared 
within itself for the way it ought to act; I to 
ask myself why there were not smiling faces and sweet 
young voices round earth again, and why my best 
and only one was at + moment under the roof of a 
—his thoughts full of bitterness against the old 


that I had been too positive and unbending; and Ellen’s 
words, and all her loving arguments, came baek fresher 


it is not good -sighted to take the pro- 
vince of the Most Hi When He afflicts, He sees and 
knows all i e may often do mischief, me 


‘ And now, Ellen,’ continued he, ‘how far were you 
able to fulfil your promise? for that you both did your 
best, I have no more doubt than that the sun is shining 
on us now. I often noticed you hard at work when you 
little thought I was passing, let alone the, good re- 
port from every one that ever names you. And the! 
was a promise too, Ellen, that you made for another,’ 
added the old man with a smile; ‘and Mary, asthore, 
you kept it well, as I saw by, Garret last night; and 
thoiigh he'll hardly thank ime for teaching you to keep 
a secret from him, he'll feel it makes you the worthier 
of his trust in time to come, Is this the money?’ aaa 
he, as he took the little box containing their united 
earnings from Ellen’s hand, and poured out the precious 

upon the table—half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, 
even halfpence—all as they had been received and de- 
posited there, and a tear glistened in the old man’s eyes 
as he reckoned over those tokens of affection and per- 
severing industry. The sum amounted in all to little 
more than seven pounds; and when the total was an- 
nounced, Ellen shook her head as she remarked, ‘ It 
would have been too little after all,’ ‘It is enough,’ 
answered Maurice quietly ; and selecting from amongst 
the coins a crooked sixpence, which, pierced with a 
little hole, had once probably been a true-love toke 
he added, ‘I shall keep this for a luck-penny while 
live; after that, Mary, it shall be yours in memory 
this day. That is our share, The rest, dear Ellen—for 
your sake only I wish it had been more—but, such as 
it is, keep it till you meet with some old man as 
reasonable as myself.’ Ellen remonstrated; but in 
Old Maurice made it a condition; and as Mary took 
side, taro to one carried the day : then, @ ore fion to 
Garrgt’s impatience, he left them, as to have 
his better filled. 

With what different feelings did the little. group 
again pursue their way to the residence of Mrs Villars, 
Forgetful of her own disappointment, she had listened 
with kind and womanly sympathy to thei gi | 
communieation the night before, and now they hasten 
to tell her of their joy, and to ask her whether the time 
could possibly allow them to repair the accident by 
working another. ‘All for love, dear lady, this time: yo 
must not think of offering us any money now!’ But 
Mrs Villars had already taken measures to supply the 
loss, and, as her best apology for the delay, had trane- 
mitted to her young friend the burnt fragmente of the 
veil as an evidence of the of 
the accident which destroyed it. In relating the circum- 
stances, she added the hope that, as in Ireland a con- 
flagration was considered an auspicious omen to a bride, 
good fortune might attend those relics in a tenfold pro- 
persion toe sorrow they had caused; and the y 

glish girl, as she smiled at the augury, sent 4 
across the waters from her own happy. and deter- 
mined not to enjoy the prosperous inflyence alone. She 


the richest of her name; but, guided by judgment as 


well feeling, she contented herself with acce} 
each, and so realised a 


and grateful girls; and it would have been more 
human nature, had they not felt eye 
in the consciousness that was not a 
less bride after all. ’ 

and Garret never forgot their separate lessons of 


attained—astill felt that she had a sacred duty to 
She devoted herself more entirely to her 


} 
| 
father that loved him all the time better than the veins | laid the open parcel on the table, and told ite story ina 
of his heart——’ ‘ Oh no, no,’ inperrepted ate softly. | way that went home to the hearts of her auditors. Had 
Old Maurice sighed as he continued—‘If it was so, | she been covetous, she might have made Mary Roche 
Mary, I had to blame myself. It was shown me then a 
re mind than the day 1 heard them, oO ough moderate in her eyes, far more than compen- ; 
hardened as you thought me that day, Ellen,’ added he, | sated for the labout they had lost. It was forwarded 
- || turning to her; ‘bat I thought a little trial would do | to Mrs Villars, who divided it equally between the sur- 
the young people no harm; for I knew their hearts 
were in the right place, only they wanted ballast. But 
| 
hearts that love us; and so Mary, achree, even before 
e Garret came in, I had resolved on my future, course, | experience is seldom obliterated; and Ellen, happiest in 
and was waiting to tell him so ponee | Seas that night; | the happiness of others—the dearest object of her heart 
but when he did come, and all was the mischief per- 
thought the night too long till 1 could come and relieve to 
my own heart and yours. ‘ improve them; and she was rewarded. Drawn to each 


v 
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other by the absence of their mutual companion, be 
each day more conscious of her. ex 
by. the of her cheerfulness and in- 
to fee! 


POPULAR: MYTHOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE 
ylt ) AGES. 

In a former paper, we gave some illustrations of the 
Literature of i Middle Ages, drawn from a recently- 
published work, containing much interesting antiqua- 
rian information : the following notices of the popular 
| mythology of these ages are derived chiefly from the 

The old, *Peutonic Pagans, whose irruption into the 
provinces of the Roman empire, in. the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era, is always to be 
regarded,as the true commencement of what we 

modern history, brought with them, from their Scan- 
| dinavian homes, a myth like themselves—wild, 
imaginative, savage, and The sea,.to them, 
was peopled with grendels and monster-snakes, which 
inhabited caves along the coast, or dragged their oozy 

h along the bottom, now and then rising to the 
to grapple the, boats of the fishermen in their 
folds: the fens, rivers, and forests, had their, nickers 
and fire-drakes, which devoured travellers, and sallied 
out from their dens at night to ravage the ge heme 
country: the very air was full of demons, elves, 
goblins, to whom rain, sunshine, wind, sleet, hail, and 
storm, were owing. The existence of these multi- 
tudinous supernatural as much a part of 
the modern polytheism, which believed in Thor and 
Woden, arid the other huge Teutonic deities, and repre- 
sented them feasting together in the hall of the gods, 
and drinking bucketfuls of ale with uproarious mirth, 
as the existence of satyrs, fauns, and nymphs, was a 
pest of the old Homeric polytheism, with its blue-eyed 
rvas and its imperial Jupiters. Now, just as 
Christianity had to overthrow the polytheism of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, in order to establish itself 
in the Roman empire, so, on the irruption of the Teu- 
tonic races, it had to triumph over the religion of Thor 
and Woden, in order still to be supreme. Both these 
conquests it achieved. Slowly, but steadily, it crept 
from Jerusalem over the surface of Co Doan Pai 
eating out, or dissolving into itself, all existing beli 
and philosophies, till it became the prevailing religion ; 
and finally, when the empire was overrun and shattered 
yy the German invaders, it rose, clear and spire-like, out 
the universal wreck, asserted its supremacy over the 
conquerors themselves, and made Europe its own again, 
The popular beliefs, however, bore the marks of both 
these conflicts, The theology of the early ages, or the 
ages of the Fathers, was tinged with the heathen phi- 
losophy of Plato and others; no doubt also with the old 
at chy ra of Greece and Rome, although this in an in- 
erior degree, as that mythology had alread 
and decrepit. In the conversion of the German races, 
the case was somewhat different. Here there was no 
civilised philosophy, no Platonic or Peripatetic school to 
contend with, and exert an influence over Christianity ; 


and poetical mythology, with grendels, goblins, fire- 
drakes, and thousands of other unconquerable things. 
Accordingly, the popular mythology of the middle ages 
was a compromise between Christian ideas and Teutonic 
legen ere was so much of course of the old Ger- 
man creed, which had to be entirely abandoned. Thor 
and Woden, for instance, and the other gods, had to be 
given up as totally incompatible with the new faith; but 
there was a great portion of the old belief which did not 
appear so ehensible in a Christian point of view, to 
which, the clergy did not object so 


y become aged | middle 


but, on the other hand, there was a young, vigorous, fresh, | ‘n 


and which ultimately, with some changes of phraseology, 
was adopted, into the popular of all Christian 
nations, ‘ Eyen now,’ says Mr Wright, ‘ after so many 
centuries of successive improvement and refinement, in 


of | our salutations, in our eating and drinking, even in our 


children’s. games, we. are perpetually, though unwit- 
tingly, doing the same Shines hich our forefathers did 
in honour or in fear of the elves and: pymphs of the 
heathen creed.’ 


The clergy, dians of the popular faith, were 


in 

one old Anglo-Saxon, penitentiary, for inatance,, the 
fullowing regulations occur, ‘“ If apy, one observe lots, 
or divination, or keep his wake (watch) at any wells, 
or at any other created things, exeept.at God's church, 
let him three years: the first on and water, 
and the other two, on Wedoontars and Fridays, on 
bread and water; and the other days Jet him eat, his 
meat, but without flesh. 

* ‘The same for a woman who.useth any, witchcraft to 
her ehild,; or who draws it through the; earth at the 
meeting of roads; because that ip 

“Tf a mouse fall into liquor, let it be taken,out, and 

inkle the liquor with, holy water; and if it be alive, 
the liquor may be used; but if.it be dead, throw the 
liquor out, cleanse the vessel.” ’ 

The Teutonic nickers, elves, and other supernatural 
beings, however, were too strongly lodged in the popu- 
lar imagination to be easily expelled; and accordingly, 
all that could be done was to give them new names, or 
at least, retaining their old names, to assign them func- 
tions in accordance with the prevailing of the 
time. An immense number of them were. forthwith 
converted into devils, subordinate to the Evil Principle 
of Scripture. To these deyils, besides their. principal 
assigned a 8 influence in all natural pheno- 
mena, prhabess 13 in meteorology. ‘The monks,’ says Mr 
Wright, ‘sometimes invented strange stories to account 
for the influence which the devils thus exerted, because 

were not aware of the real source from which they 

been adopted. An inedited English poet of the thir- 
teenth century, after explaining, in a popular manner, 
the nature of thunder and lightning, proceeds to show 
how it es acy to cause so much misehief.. “ When 
Christ s death,” says he, “he, bound the devil, 
and broke down hell-gates in order to let out those who 


suffered there. His visit was attended with such terrible: 


thunder, that the devils have been afraid of thunder 
ever since; and if any of them happen te be caught in 
a storm, they fly as quick as wind, and kill men, and 
destroy trees, &c, which they meet in their way. This 
is the reason that people are killed im a storm.”’ 

As a curious illustration of the transition of old Teu- 
tonic ideas into the popular theological language of the 

i ages, we may mention that our ‘Old Nick’ is a 
mere corruption of the word ‘ nicker’—the name of a 
large class of supernatural beings. among the German 
Pagans, preety sup to be water fairies. The 
modern * Old ick’ therefore, literally the old 


mythology as } stran enough, it is 
from the Lives of the Saints that ne ane most of 
our information respecting the Teutonic elves and fairies, 
‘A more extensive know says Mr Wright, ‘ of the 
Anglo-Saxon fairies may perhaps be gathered by a care- 
ful perusal of the legends of the Anglo-Saxon saints, 
than all the other books together can afford us. It only 
need be borne in mind, that in the transformation, the 
elves, when mischievously inclined, became devils ; when 

t, angels. The fens and wilds are, in Beowulf, 


: indolence; and by degrees shaking off the influence 
|| habit, he became an altered man, ‘The ‘Work-girl's’ 
cup of joy was full! ; 
omic legends and practices were admissible in the new 
constitution of society. That this right 
tothe suppression, or at least, ta discouragement, of 
many Pagan practices which. the Jaity ,were , disposed | 
to keep up, is proved by numerous laws passed by the | 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 


and | énou 
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d-cot in the isle of Croyland, a wild spot, 
with wodds, and pools, and sedgy marshes. 
hitherto. been uninhabited by men; bat 


i! 


and ‘then tore him through’ the midst of ‘the 
és ; bit their efforts were vain against one who 
like ‘Guthlac.”’ Sometimes ‘these goblins 
‘were more obliging towards their new neighbours, and 
directed them where to dig for treasures ; though it 
appeats that they. seldom ed much by seeking after 
“heathen géld.” Godric, 4 celebrated saint, ied a 
cell in the wilds of ‘and was often troubled by 
these itual enemies. a time, however, one of 


treasuré—he was terror-struck 
the hole a troop of small’ black dwarfs, who, with a 
of derision, cast at him little smoking balls. 

ic dropped his shovel, and, it, is almost needless to 


by seeing come ont of 


add, never sought treasures 
The elves or goblins of the middle ages are distin- 
guishiable into three classes: the positively malevolent, 
who were accounted imps or emissaries of Satan, and 
whose constant purpose was to ruin souls; the 
and bénevolent, whose nature partook more of the 
angelic, and who made the improvement of the human 
race their object; and the merely eccentric or mis- 
chievous, who, leading an independent existence, de- 
lighted, solely for their own amusement, to intermeddle 
in human affairs, and whose aim seemed to be more 
physical confusion than moral evil. These last, called 
often the ‘ merry sprites,’ ‘ made their presence known 
by throwing dirt, and other harmless things, at every 
one they came hear; and they continually p) them 
by eutting holes in their coats, and playing other such 
mischievous pranks. Sometimes would talk with 
the people of the house; and when di i 


ehievously inclined, they scrupled not to tell in their | had been 


rad all their secrets and private actions, much to 
shame and confusion of many who were so exposed. 
When any attempt was made to exorcise them, they 
threw dirt at the priests themselves; and Giraldus 
thinks, from the’ inefficiency of the exorcisms of the 
church in’ driving them away, that the power of the 
priests was only efficient against spirits of a malignant 
nature. During the reign of the first Richard, there 
appeared frequently, and for a long space of time, in the 
house of Sir Osbern de Bradwell, at in Suf- 


family of the knightwere extremely 
they became used to him, and 


themselves in their deserted abodes.’ St Guthlac | there 


; but he was never seen but once. It seems that 
he Was most attached to one of the female part of the 
family, a ‘fair maiden, who’ had long prayed him to 
show himself to her. At last, after she had promised 
faithfully not to touch him, he’ granted her request, and 
appeared to her a small infant, clad in a white 
These sprites were generally invisible, as this story in- 
timates. There were s, however, who were gifted 
with the faculty of seeing these elves, and who described 
to others their shape andappéarance. One of these elf- 
seers was Ketel, a pious rustic, who lived at Farnham 
in Yorkshire, of whom many anécdotes are related 
the historian William of Newbury. ‘ While but a 
Ketel was one day returning from the field, riding on 
the wagon-horse, when suddenly, in a place rectly 
level and smooth, the horse stumbled, as tho’ he ‘had 
met with an obstacle, and his rider was thrown to the 


who were fortunate enough to gain his 
confidence—for he did not tell these things to every- 
body—that there were some hobgoblins who were large 
and strong, and who were capable of doing much hurt 
to those who might fall into their power; but that 
others were very small and contemptible, incapable of 
doing much harm, and very stupid and foolish, but 
who delighted in tormenting and teasing mankind. 
He said that he often saw them sitting by the roadside, 
on the look-out for travellers, upon whom to play their 
tricks, and laughing in high glee when they could cause 
either them or their horses to stumble, particularly 
when the rider, irritated against his steed, spurred and 
beat him well after the accident. Ketel, as might be 
supposed, drew upon himself, by his officiousness, and 
by his power of seeing them, the hatred of the whole 
fraternity.’ 


Besides the knowledge derived of the geared of 
the elves from the relations of such gi ndividuals 
as the elf-seer Ketel, there were ways and means of 
catching an elf for personal inspection. The English 
chronicler, John of Brompton, tells of the capture of 
an elf of dissipated habits, who, in the earlier part of 
the twelfth century, haunted the cellar of a monastery 
in the bishopric of Treves. ‘One morning, when the 
butler entered the cellar, he was not a mortified 
at finding that, during the night, a whole cask of wine 
emptied, and that at least the greater part 
of its contents had been spilt on the floor. Supposing 
this accident to have arisen out of the carelessness of 
his man, the butler was angry, chid him severely, and, 
locking the door of the cellar, took the key into his 
own charge. But all his precautions were vain, for, the 
next morning, another cask of wine was in the same 
condition. The butler, now utterly astonished, repaired 
in all speed to the father abbot; and, after due consul- 
tation, they went together to the cellur, where, having 
a all’ the barrels with holy water, the latter 

osed firmly the door, sealed it with the seal of the 
abbey, and took the key into his own keeping. Next 
morning he repaired again to the cellar, and found the 
door exactly as he had left it. The door was speedily 
opened, and the first object which met his view was a 
small black elf, sticking fast by his hands to one of the 
vessels on which the holy water had been thrown. The 
abbot took the elf, clothed him in the habit of a monk, 
and kept him long in the school of the monastery, 
where he never grew any bigger. But one day an abbot 
from a neighbouring monastery came to examine the 
scholars, the counselled his 
brother abbot to keep no longer the devil in his house. 
The moment his monkish robe was taken from him, 
the elf vanished” 

“Tt ‘was not altogether, however, on the relations of | 
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among its and very un- 
they to be driven They came upon 
his cell, sometimes 
i him ‘overhead in 
ground, As he raised himself up,’ Ketel beheld two 
very small black elves, who were laughing most lIustily 
at the trick they had played upon him. From that 
hour was given to him the power of seeing the elves, 
em appea y night, and told him where he would | wherever they might be, and whatever they might be 
find ‘a’ hidden hoard. ' Godric was not, it appears, an | doing ; and he often saved people from their malice. He 
avaricious man; but he thought he migtit ‘do some 
good with ‘the. money which was thus ‘revealed to him, 
and to work he' went with pickaxé and Shovel. ‘When, 
however, he had @ag considerable depth—though we 
are not told ‘that he obtained a sight of the promised 
| 
| 
folk, “a certain fantastical spirit,” who conversed with 
the family of the aforesaid knight, always imitating the 
: voice of an infant. He called himself Malkin; and he 
said that his mother and brother dwelt in a neighbour- 
ing house, and that they often chided him because he 
had left them, and had presumed to hold converse with 
| mankind. The things which he did and said were both 
wonderful and very laughable, and he often told people’s 
secrets. At first, the 
terrified; but y 
conversed ly with him. With the family he 
a 
Scriptures. He made himself heard and felt, too, readily 
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elf- or the occasional capture of a single specimen 
of the elf-kind, that people depended for their notions 
of this extraordinary class of beings. There were many 
of elves attaching themsélves to particular house- 
holds in a visible shape, and continuing for woelts or 
even months, to go about doing all kinds of work in an 
efficient manner. ‘In Pembrokeshire, an elf took up his 
abode in the house of one Elidor Stakepole, iti the form 
of a ted boy, who called himself Simon. Master Simon 
began “ impudently,” vs our author, by taking the 
from the butler, and usurping his . However, 
was himself so provident a butler, that, while he 
held the office, everything seemed to prosper. He never 
waited to be told to do apy thing ; but whatever his 
master or mistress was thinking of calling for, he 
brought it immediately, saying, “ You want so and so; 
here it is.” Moreover, he knew all about their money 
and their secret hoards; and often did he upbraid them 
on that account, for he hated nothing more than ava- 
rice; and he could not bear to see money laid up in 
holes, which might be employed in good and charitable 
uses. There was nothing, on contrary, he liked 
better than giving plenty to eat and drink to the rus- 
ics; and he sied bo tell his master, that it was right 
should be free in giving to them those things which, 
by their labours, he himself obtained. Indeed, Simon 
was an excellent servant; but he had one failing—he 
never went to church, and he never uttered a single 
“ Catholic word.” One remarkable thing was, that 
never slept in the house at night, though he was al- 
ways at his post by daybreak. Once, however, he was 
watched, and found to take up his lodging about the 
imill and the mill-dam. The next morning Simon came 
his master, delivered up his keys, and left the house, 
alter having filled the post of bu 


8. 
omg ooges of all these visible elfs, however, 
was Friar Rush, whose adventures form the theme of 
numerous legends of the middle ages. The idea of the 
story of Friar Rush is much higher-than that of most 
goblin stories, In a certain abbey, the site of which is 
variously given in different versions of the story, the 
are living in a scandalously immoral manner. 
devil instantly perceives that there could not be 
a better centre from which to operate upon human 
society than this abbey. Accordingly he, or at least 
one of his deqpons, appears at the abbey gate in the 
form of a young man wanting employment. He is re- 
ceived into the abbey, serves some time in the kitchen, 
rises to be master cook, and finally, after eight years, 
to be afriar. In the guise of a friar he works all man- 
ner of mischief: at first in the abbey itself, then in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and lastly, in other coun- 
tries, into which he travels. It will be perceived what 
scope for powerful satire and invective against the vices 
the age was afforded by such a device, in which the 
vil Principle is made to assume the ee and occupy 

position, of a professing servant of Heaven. 

n Mr Wright’s work there is a very in 
chapter on the superstitions of modern Greéce, in whic 
it ig shown that, among the peasants of that classic 
land, numerous myths and legends are current, identical 

th those current among the English, the Scotch, the 

rench, and the Germans, He accounts for this by sup- 


tonic origin, ‘The dissimilarity,’ he says, ‘of many 
of the modern Greeks to mentioned 
by the ancient writers, and the time at which they 
begin to be first alluded to, can leave little doubt of 
their having been introduced by the barbarians who 
crowded in at the decline of the enipire. ir resem- 
blance to those, of which 4 great part still exists among 
the nations of Teutonic blood, seemis to point at once to 


the quarter whence they came. We could adduce 
pro of the numbers even ef Norsemen who were in 


at an early period, ry room.’ 
— according Ar Wright, derived from the 


for about forty | bod 


posing all such legends, wherever found, to be of Teu- | The 


German faces; and to trace this mythology beyond the 
invasion of the 


VISIT TO THE CRYPT OF THE CAPUCHIN 
CONVENT AT MALTA. 


BY A LADY. 


‘Wi on, or are you 2? These words 
were abaresitd So wb by an old monk, as we stood to- 
gether on the last step of the stair leading down fo cer- 
tain mysterious vaults which exist under the Capuchi 
convent of Malta, The monk was very decrepit, vety 
ghastly—indeed?I may say, decidedly unearthly-looking 
—the voice was sepulchral, and the question not one to 
be answered without serious consideration ; for 
in his hand (and thé hand was uncommonly like that 
of a skeleton) a great key, which was destined to open 
thie ponderous iron door of a very singular charnel- 
ouse. This convent is one of the very few, in fact, I 
believe the only one of importance, now extant, except- 
ing that of Palertio, where the monks stili retain the 
custom of preserving their dead unburied, and are yet 
in possession of the method by which fey caf keep 
corpses of their brethren entire, with all the appear- 
ance of life, for as long a period as they choose. The 
secret of the process by which the order of the Capu- 
chins have thus ledrnt to t the grave of its lawful 
prey is not exactly known; I believe it is some sort 
of baking or boiling. They have always the number 
of forty carefully preserved; and when a death occurs 
in the monastery, the most ancient among the dead 
ies makes way for the new-comer, and is buried. I 
had been told that the spectacle of these forty monks, 
so long departed from existence, yet still unshrouded 
and uncoffined, was most curious, although sufficiently 
appalling to render it less frequently visited than it 
would doubtless have otherwise been. For myself, 
however, it had been my lot, in my various wanderin 
to see death in so many different shapes, that I co 
hardly shrink from any new aspect under which it 
might present itself, aid I had therefore advanced thus 
far on my way to visit them. Still, I must own I was 
along time of answering the pointed question of my 
companion ; to tell the truth, there was something in 
his own ap ce and mantier which awed me con- 
siderably; and I could not help wondering what the 
dead monks must be, if their living brother had so 
little the semblance of humanity. There was a dulness 
in his sunken eye, a solemn ex on his livid face, 
half hid by the huge cowl, and something so mechani- 
tal in his every movement, that it was scarce possible 
not to fancy the itself was wanting. These were 
the first words he i 


up courage to 
hea he tnietat stalked silently along the dark, nar- 
Tow passage, of the 
chamber, w 
door back heavily on its hi ;, the ghostly 
onk stood back to let me ; and as I crossed the 
reshold, I heard him close it behind me with a noise 
vault to va 

found myself in a large construeted enti 
of the white Mal Deming Neg: 
GS tome. It was lighted only from the top, so that 
although every object was perfectly distinet, the 


wi 
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appeared at my side, in obedience to the call of the 
superior ; and now having spoken, he closed his withered 
lips again, as though these hollow tones were to issue 
from them no more, and stood motionless till I mustered 
, co only penetrate within it, tempered by a kind ¢ 
twilight shade. The very first breath I drew in this 
me gasp ad It was hot pre- 
cisely ; there w a chill, an describable 
heaviness on the ait, which caused a pe gre 
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sensation. It was some minutes before this feeling 
could be shaken off; at last I determined boldly to raise 
my eyes and look around. For a moment I could have 
fancied we had mistaken our way, and returned to that 
of the vast convent which was inhabited by the 

g, the scene was so very similar to that I had just 
witnessed in the chapel above, where the he os ce 
was being yeast. Standing upright, in niches cut in 
the wall, the forty monks were tanged round the room, 
twenty on either side of me, clothed in the complete 
costume of their order. At a superficial glance, they 
seemed all engaged in prayer ; very still and quiet 
they were, with their heads, from which the dark cowl 
was thrown back, bent slightly over their clasped hands. 
Alongside of each one was an inscription, giving his 
name, and the date of his death; and it really ré- 
quired some such announcement to bring to my mind 
the fall conviction, that it was indeed on lifeless corpses 
I was gazing; for, except that all had the same uni- 
form hue of dull, ghastly yellow, and the same fixity in 
the position of the eyes, there was — in their out- 
ward appearance to indicate that they had not, each 
one of them, a living, throbbing heart within his bosom. 
The flesh was firm, the limbs retained their shape, the 
lips their colour; the very eyelashes and nails were 
tly preserved; and the eyes themselves, though 
ed, as 1 have said, did not look dead or rayless. It 
was a frightful mockery of life, because so frightfully 
real. I could see no difference between those mummies 
and their deathlike brethren up stairs ; whose long con- 
finement in the cloister, and strict adherence to the 
tiost severe of the monastic rules, have wasted their 
bodies, quenched the fire of their eyes, and banished all 
expression from their faces. But when I went nearer, 


in order to examine them regularly one by one, I saw | dail 


that the Capuchins, who have thus the secret of 
triumphing over corruption, and, outwardly at least, 
would seem to set even death at defiance, had alto- 
gether failed in one most important point. They had 
preserved the bodies from y; they had clothed 
them in the garments they were wont to wear; they 
had marvellously batiished the likeness of death; the 
skin, the hair, the hands, were as those of living beings ; 
but, with all their art, they had been powerless to efface 
from the countenance of each one of these dead men 


not only the record of their dying moments, but also the 
past lives; how the good man, 
humble and sincere, had de in peace; and how 
the di J 


disap ambitious soul had clung to a life 
which years of asceticism had vainly sought to 
odious. It is sufficient, however, to look only 


fee 


i 


make existence a 


forget the awful face of the next in order; but I 

I never shall: the expression of that countenance w 
never cease to haunt me! fierce scowl on the fore- 
head, the eyes starting from their sockets, the lips con- 


Vvulsively drawn so as to show the sharp, white 
teeth firmly clenched, all told an unwilli s to die— 
an utter dread of dissolution, which it is frightful to 


think of! Here were, indeed, again the traces of a con- 
flict, but a conflict with sonsh itself. It was easy to 
see how madly, how wildly, he had struggled p see 
his hold on life; and es that life esca it h 
written on his face the of that last hour as one 
of most intense despair. uredly this man must 
have been a slave to the memory of some great crime, 
which made him so very a coward in presence of his 
invincible foe; or else—for he seemed too young for 
that—he may have had one of those morbid, restlé 
spirits of inquiry which ever drove him to the burial- 
s, that he might rifle the secrets of the grave, to 
hn the details of the universal doom, till he was 
seized with a frantic horror for the individual cor- 
ruption which awaited himself, such as I have known 
men of imaginative minds to feel. Anyway, it was a fear- 
ful face. fie had fought with the King of Terrors, and 
been subdued, but the struggle had been a dire one ; and 
what rendered this yet more striking, was the mock re- 
signation with which the hands had been folded toge- 
ther after death. I was glad to pass on, though it was 
to look on a corpse which could only inspire disgust; it 
was so evident that this one had died even as the beasts 
that perish. His heavy featutes were full of sottish in- 
difference: he could not have foreseen that his hour 
was come; or, if he did, his must have been one of those 
narrow, grovelling minds, too completely filled with the 
ily occurrences of life to wake up and look beyond 
it, and question eternity. Next to him was one who 
had expired in extreme suffering from some terrible 
disease: his face told of nothing save bodily pain; but 
so expressive was it of this, that it was scarce possible 
not to believe that he was even then in great agony. 
Again—I could have looked for ever on the face of him 
who stood next in the line. Where the expression on 
the face of the dead is beautiful, it must be infinitely 
more so than it ever can be while living ; and in the still 
eyes of this in the sweet smile that brightened 
even that livid mouth, there was a fervour of hope and 
faith not to be mistaken. He was very young, and had 
probably been cut off in the first enthusiasm of his vo- 
cation, ere time, ot the imperishable craving for human 
sympathy, had quenched the ardent religious fervour, 
which is so sincerely felt by many young novices on 
their first profession. I was Me | glad he died when he 
did, it was so glorious a look of triumph! Strange to 
say, the most unmeaning of all these faces was that of a 
man who had been murdered: there was a mere vacant 
stare of in his wide, glaring eyes. The spirit 
seemed to have been so suddenly expelled from her 
mortal tenement, that she had left no trace of her pas- 


how I was equally conscious that there was some 
difference between the present state of gti 
and my own; only, after I had gone from one to 
other, ever age | the gaze of their meaning 

and gathering such volumes of eloquence from t 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
the seal which the soul had stamped thereon as it, de- 
parted. All the faces wore the expression with which 
they had died; different according to their various 
temperament, but fixed, immutable, unchangeably elo- 
quent of the exact frame of mind in which they had y 
separately met that awfal hour. It even seemed as 
though, in this expressive look (the last trace of spirit 
rified, as it were, on the dead face), might be read 
sage forth. Near to this ghastly corpse stood a young 
ir faces, se lstantaneously man, who appeared to have fallen gently asleep, with 
delusion, which is so striking at a fi that expression of utter weariness which is the very . 
imitation of life, cunning as it is, fails stamp of a broken heart. — ‘ 
this palpable evidence of their havin When I had gone round about half the room, and 
| last dread trial. had minutely examined the features of some twenty 
: The body nearest me, which was of this ghostly company, I was seized with a very 
| man, had a countenance which would strange hallueination. On entering into the ES pram nen 
clearly to the most careless observer. of these forty monks, I had been fully aware, of course, 
on his serene and placid face, that death that they were all dead, and I alone was living; and 
him a glad release: he had waited, he had ast 
it; and when it came, he had resigned hi 
—— sinks to sleep on its mother’s breast. an- 
strong lines round the shrivelled lips, the deeply- es, 
furrowed brow, the hollow eye, all told of a weary con- helt 
flict past—of tears which had been very bitter, of ‘that | still lips, I could almost have believed that they were 
long straggle with sorrow which can MEN | all living, and I myself dead, or ina dream! It was 
load most gladly laid —. But there was a sublimity | quite time to hold some communication with the livin 
wich could | when sealed by wach fancies as thes and tame 
never have ki And the next! I wish I could | to look for my guide, with a strong desire to enter into 


v 
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conversation with him. I looked round and round in 
vain. I counted forty-one monks, therefore the living 
man must be amongst them; but the exact similarity of 
dress, and the motionless attitude with which he 

installed himself between two of his lifeless companions, 


with a sound so I to 
begged him to it, might esca 
dreadfal room. "Phiad had quite enough the 


* I recollect well,’ says Mary, ‘ the first time I ever heard 

of Robinson Crusoe was from Davie, as the natured 

onder in the meadow, told us the 

we lay y listening around him. 

is descriptions, that I almost thought I saw 

at the print of a human 

theré, Poor, dear old Davie! many are the hours’ amuse- 

ment you have afforded us; I fear we have sometimes teased 

you, and too often wearied you. .Yet we shall never forget 

Sow hone g in my basket in store 

fields must be but an irksome and lonely one at best—a 
cold and cheerless one too often.’ 


certainly not enlivening, of the Capuchins, both living — 


and dead: indeed, on whole, I rather give the pre- 


ference to the latter, for we claim no kindred with the and 


sight I had 


they had sought all mental rest in vain: but so 

it must have been. It was scarcely possible that 

the quiet of the cloister should have any effect on them ; 

for it is starting on a false principle to suppose that a 

man can ever escape from his own deed, be it what it 

may, good or bad. As soon as he has committed it, he 

has given it an existence, an individuality which he can 

destroy : it becomes independent of him, 

and’ goes out into the world to deal its influence in 
widening circles far beyond his ken. 


Column for Poung People. 


THE HUMBLE BEE. 
Ow one of our summer holidays, after the bright and sunny 
forenoon had been spent by the young people in gardening, 
afid various other labours, the boys showed an unusual 
anxiety to be off after dinner, on some secret expedition of 
their own. They thus anticipated our afternoon walk by 
several hours. At the usual time, however, we set, out; 
and, not without some vague expectations of finding them, 
we took our way through a favourite and often-trodden 
dell, which leads to a meadow by the river side. The sun 
shining brilliantly in the west, yet a soft breeze tem- 
the heat, and a morning shower had cooled and 
herbage, which sprang up everywhere 
irches, which hung on each rocky side of 
a grateful odour, and the beautiful red 
now in fall blow, as well as the 


wild flowers, ‘ where those 

they are about? I hope they are 
the mystery they have observed 
not look well.’ 


Elizabeth, ‘ but we 
ing in with delight 
ith him his 


leisurely browsing in irregular 

* Aha!’ cries Mary, ‘ yonder pay: mm but what in the 
world are they about? Henry has his jacket off, ing it 
around his head, and Charles, with his head cov with 
his handkerchief, dances 


circle they made, and were not easily to be -frig 

way by any efforts of ours. The girls ran for it, and I had 

use my handkerchief assiduously if self-defence. I now 
began to suspect the cause of all this uproar, and on co’ 
up to the place found, as I had conject , that a nest 

bees had been i . IT am always averse 
with unnecessarily or annoy any of the ‘ crea- 
tures of field or flood.’ Shin ths of, und 
on the present occasion they felt rather abashed. It is 
true they had violated no express command, and Henry 
pleaded that it was purely out of curiosity to see the in- 
terior and i the curious bee-nest, that they had thus 
exposed it; ‘and indeed,’ said he, ‘had we known the 
danger and difficulty of the task, we would even have let 
it We have been at least two hours engaged in 
least fifty times, and forced to battle with the pugnacious 
of the citadel. In these battles I am glad to 
say, however, that many stings and blows have 
spared, are now dispersed, in no 
sant mood, however, through the fields.’ —, 

‘Indeed we are quite aware of that,’ says Mary; ‘ for we 

many beings, began blindly to 

thale on we, the fost thay met, inosead of 

serving it for you, their real disturbers.’ 

Taking the unity of this, the short dispersion of the 
poor, swarm, we cautiously hed to in- 
spect the nest. The siege had been conducted, under the 
experienced directions of old Davie, with considerable 
tact. A small hole led from the surface several feet under 

Before 


passage, of about 
‘and below 


future operations of the bees migh 


without giving them annoyance or int t 
bours. ‘vith alight directions, leit 


BE] 


; 
made it no easy matter to distinguish him. When I did 
find him out, the question with which I addressed him 
would have been considered passably unfeeling in more 
pee society ; it was, if he himself would one day take 
place in this strange sepulchre? ‘ Assuredly!’ he an- 
swered, with more vivacity than he had yet displayed ; 
‘and this one must make way for me,’ he continued 
with a grim smile of satisfaction, at the same time deal- 
ing a light blow with his bunch of keys on the shoulder We had now passed through the narrow dell, and the 
of one of the cor which caused the bones to rattle | grassy meadow opened up before us Tt was covered with 
, and a rich, green sward, variegated with innumerable blossoms a 
m this | &f the white and’ yellow clover; here and there were seen 
: clusters of the yellow butter-cups, the daisy of all tints and 
its rich and curiously-shaped flowers. The sheep were 
. nibbling the grass on the upper parts of the meadow, 
in the more luxuriant hollows strayed the cattl 
ead; Whereas, must alw 
contact with a fellow-creature so devoid of human feel- 
his old man seemed to be. He afterwards con- 
| me through the whole of the convent, at least 
to strangers ave Taste, on his hands and late the 
» ees, intently in 
TEENIE erbececel As thie order is orie of as if he were seeking for hidden treasure.’ 
tee the brotherhood is composed, for| , We proceeded onwards to join them, but before we of 
part, of men who have committed some crime, Place, —— i first the one, 
n thither for refuge from the vengeance of the | in a state of es eget ebenebenel 
he yet sterner justice of their own conscience. | and round sie A coming closer and closer eve 
from the countenances of those I saw, I should 
| 
operations, a long, pliant willow wand, peeled of its bark, 
ssoms of the bramble, and innumerable other the opening ebove down 
ly plants, added not a little to the perfume. guide, the aesailante had di 
* I wonder,’ said Mary in the intervals of ther scramblin; spades and hoes, carried with them for the mals till 
P they came to the termination. The nest was an enlarge- 
ment of the extremity of the narrow P 
= : eight inches in diameter. It was lined 
and some dozens of rude cups of wax, 
slightly cemented together, some of which contained honey, 
ac’ commi recommen 
a ee ee setting their water- | the whole should be again carefully covered up; and that, 
t dams chose, they might do it in such a manner as that 
constru jusemen e 
own 
- ‘ — 
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ingenuity ; and we proceeded to make the circuit of the 
homeward. 


, before retracing our steps s. 

The and of = 
greater part of our attent our w and every 
corresponding to the interest which the subject now ex- 
cited. My companions soon disco a marked difference 
in the forms and colours of the various kinds which pre- 
sented themselves to their notice. In the meadow-grounds 
we met with two distinct 
marked on the breast and 
be the Gairy or Bee. 
To this kind belonged the nest which we had just examined. 
It is the only species that lives deep in the ground ; some- 
rather baring slanting tate this 
or rat ving a passage into it of this lengt 
* And.do the bees make this long passage themselves?’ I 
wasasked. In general they do not. They take 
of the nests of the field-mouse, or any other hole or crevice 
which they can find. They are not bad excavators, how- 
ever, when they have a mind to exert themselves. "Yn soft 
ground they will form a long passage in a very short time ; 
and when, by any means, the entrance to their nest is ob- 
structed, they speedily clear it out, or, if this is impractic- 
able, they make a new opening. 

Another species, the Little Brockie, of smaller size and 
darker colour, often has its abode below some large stone, 
or in the crevice of a wall, or among a tuft of moss; but 
nies into the ground, like the larger species. 

* Here,’ cried Henry and Charles, who had now joined us, 
‘is a light yellow bee, which Davie calls the Todler 
I advise you all to take care of him, for he is a wild animal, 
and will fly at your head and sting if you give him the 
least provocation. We have seen his or nest, too; it 
requires no digging into, and lies often among tufts of grass, 
or in dried turf, or crevices of walls.” The todler made two 


‘See what a beautiful bee is on that flower of red clover,’ 
cries Mary ; ‘ it looks so gentle and peaceable, that I shall 
go near and examine it. Its breast and back are of a deep 
Sos of a bright red.’ 

* You need not fear, it will not fly at you,’ says Henry ; 
‘the mode of defence which it uses is to turn on * 
the prettiest, though not t bees ; 
and, aceording to a rhyme which Davie has taught us, it 
selects the finest honey of the whole; for, strange to say, 
of are selected by the different 


‘It is mere doggerel, but I believe, other popular 
rhymes, it embodies the experience of observers, 
The todler tyke ne’er has sic a good byke 
As the bonny gairy bee ; 


In our next walk to the meadow, we found the bees’ 
byke or nest carefully repaired, and done up, by the boys 
and their more experienced coadjutor, in such a manner as 
that, by means of a small window of glass, we could look 
in upon the operations of the inmates without in the least 
disturbing them. It formed a frequent source of amuse- 
ment thus to watch them. In sunny weather they were 
constantly busy and at work ; ia cloudy and wet days they 

in a half dormant 


remained state, clustered ther among 
the soft, warm lining of their nest, and wootieaati awak- 


ing, as it were, from their sleep; one or two in succession 
would pay a visit to their thimble-shaped wax-combs, for 


the purpose of sipping the honey with which those cups 


were 
said Eli after a minute examination 
of various sizes here, 


ings 
bees in this respect 

‘They do, I replied. ‘The bees, of which you 
see several here, are the large corresponding to the 
p carpe of the hive-bees, only they differ in this respect, 
that several large females may exist in the community at 
one time without exciting any jealousy or contention 
among each other. Besides these there are another set of 
females of a smaller size, several dozens of common work- 


ing or neutral bees, and about half a dozen 
drones or male bees. On the whole, there 
fifty to one hundred inmates of a hive of this 
sent there are 


not 
ive that some 
dust, carried in on the thighs of those working bees. 
due time those larve or: young will add to effective 


young ‘ 
while they aot only them with this pollen, but 
rently disgorge from their mouths s quantity of 


‘I see two in another corner,’ still continues Mary; ‘a 
set of workers, busily employed in constructing some 
honey-cups. How assiduously they ply their tasks! Yet 
the form or finish is by no means equal to that of the six- 
sided combs of the hive-bee.’ 

*No; you must look upon these rather as rustics, who 
live in lowly cots in the country, and feed from rude and 
simple bowls. Yet you see they are contented and happy, 
and do not attempt anything in the way of finery. Those 
cups they are busy with, are destined for the reception of 
more young; and after they have thus served as cribs to 


nurse them up, they are cleared out, and filled with honey, 
to afford a store of food during the rainy days, when the 


Tyke. | fresh and fragrant flower-cups are not 


* But do they not require a winter store ?? im- 
quired Elizabeth. 
‘No; the greater ion of all those you see shall 
be dead before winter, It is only the large queen-mothers 
which survive for another season, the remainder in- 
sects of one year’s duration. In the end of autumn 
«you will d rkers, and all, gradually drop 
off and disappear.’ 
‘I recolleet now,’ continued Elizabeth, ‘ to have seen, 
when the chill days of autumn commence, numbers of those 
bees lying in a half-stupid state on the red blossom of the 
thistle, or in the deep cup of the foxglove, ad enaied 
had stapi 
nar 


Ss, Ww 


and other flowers. I fancied then that they 
themselves with too much of the luscious, and perhaps 
cotic juices of such flowers; but now I understand that it 
was the coming torpidity of death, accelerated probably 
by the chill of the air, and the approaching wintry 

But how do the queen-mothers spend the winter?’ 

* Sometimes they take shelter in the interior of their 
nests, where they sleep in a dormant and inactive state, 
but as frequently they retire into the first hole or crevice 
which they can select, such as in old stone or turf walls, or 
about the roots of trees, or among the moss 
stones; and in this condition they remain till 
aroused by the first warm and sunny breath of that 
season, they awake from their long slumbers. Eac 
tary queen-bee then, alone and unaided, sets about 
lishing her new colony; for this purpose she selec 
See happens that she has forsaken t 

year, or yielded it up to another companion. She 
collects soft moss to line it, begins and forms a few cups 
the reception of her and thus labours on, alone 
unassisted, till she in time rears up a young colony 
her. Having thus produced her offspring, and 
vided for them, she dies of a good old age in 
summer. The first young bees that are 
workers, which are thus early required to a 


or June ; the small females are produced in A 

is a singular circumstance that they again 

males, and males only, As in the case of the h 
bs that are intended for workers are fed with 

females, are wit! 

a mixture of honey and The 

idle class, like the drones of the bee-hive, but 


i 


Sask 


are a most industrious 
nurse and feed the young 
equable warmth may be kept up 
vals of all this home labour, the 
of a sunny day, ranging the 


a 


honey, and thighs with 
from the flowers,’ 


349 
to a dozen of 
kind. At pre- 
| number of the colony. 
*I see two bees,’ cries Mary, ‘ very kindly feeding some 
urses, 
appa- 
honey 
| “These are young queens,’ I replied, ‘which they are thus 
| toeding on a sicher fare than what is allowed to the com- : 
mon workers.’ 
or three booming circles around our heads in rather a me- 
nacing manner; but meeting with no opposition, he sud- | 
denly darted, with Cevious path, into the air, and was seen | 
and heard no more. | ; 
But of a’ the bee bykes that ever I saw, 
The red beltie bears the gree.’ 
} 
| labours of the nest. These make their appear 
| it 
though they have all a general resemblance in their mark- | 
| labours of the field and nest, assisting the wor 
hich take ch 
is in quest of the 
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a lesson of industry, and 


reliance, and 
does the inspection of the ble bees’ nest 


i juctant! the i 


ARGUIN AND ITS VICTIMS, 


ago, an y them, e 
Dutch, and the French, the d of Arguin, adjacent 
to the western coast of Africa, was, till within a few 
months since, a perfect terra incognita to the English 
public. At that time circumstances of a distressing 
nature aroused attention to the subject; it being re- 

that several of our countrymen were held in 
captivity, and barbarously treated by the islanders. 
Among the most zealous advocates for the liberation 
of the unhappy captives was Captain Grover, whose 
name is so familiar to the public in connexion with the 
Bokhara victims. Through him we now learn some 
particulars respec the island, its inhabitants, and 
our then suffering brethren—his information having 
been ted from Mr Northwood, commanding the 
barque Margaret, who was detained three weeks in cap- 
tivity; from Willi Honey, who was kept eleven 
months a prisoner at Arguin, and in a neighbouring 
island; and from Mr Vaughan, commanding the mer- 
chant brig Courier.* 

It appears, by the log of the brig Courier, that, on the 
26th May 1844, the chief mate, Mr Wilson, was sent 
with three hands to take soundings near Arguin, and 
that, on approaching the shore, they saw some natives, 
among whom was a white man, who hailed them in 
English. This induced Mr Wilson to run his boat on, 
shore, for the purpose of relieving his supposed country- 
man; but as he neared, the natives began to beat their 
captive with clubs, and it was not till the boat’s mus- 
kets were levelled at their heads that they desisted, 
and took to their heels. The white man immediately 
made for the boat, and was taken on board the Courier. 
He stated that his name was Samuel Phillips, that he 
was a seaman belonging to the Margaret, of London, 
commanded by Captain Northwood, who, with a por- 
tion of the crew, was there in captivity, and subjected 
to the most cruel] treatment by the natives, 

Captain Vaughan immediately determined to release 


* Arguin, which has been successively a trading post of the Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, and French, and finally abandoned by the latter, 
with the view to the concentration of the trade at their factory on 
the Senegal, is situated in 20 degrees 27 minutes north, and 16 de- 
grees 37 minutes west. It is between thirty and forty miles long, 
and about one mile wide. It is about eight miles from the main- 
land (west coast of Africa), between which and the island the water 
is shallow. There are three or four channels, the main having a 
depth of five feet. On the outer or seaward side there is, according 
to the positive of Captains Northwood and Vaughan, 
and of W. Honey, from five to seven fathoms water close in-shore ; a 
fact which is, moreover, attested by a person in Bathurst, and signed 
by Lioyd’s agent. This is important, as a different opinion has been 
entertained. The island is of a whitish rock, covered with a con- 
stantly shifting sand. The northern is flat, but the southern 
rises to an elevation which admits of its being seen at a distance of 
thirty miles. The soil produces no wood but a small shrub, yield- 
ing a caustic juice applied medicinally by the natives, Fuel is 
brought to the island from a place fifty miles in the interior of the 
continent. Water is abundant and excellent, though it has the 

of milk. Two fairs are held annually on the id, in 

une and December; many strangers from a distance frequent 

them, bringing for barter necklaces, beads, cloths, and tobacco, 
for which they receive dried fish and oil. 

The inhabitants are about sixty in number, including women 
and children. Their only food is fish and fish-oil : have neither 

vegetables, except a small portion of rice, which is re- 


q 
strict Mohammedans in all things but their ablutions, which they 
neglect. The people are tall and well-proportioned, and their dress 
simple. They go armed with musket, 
possess six boats, including those it 


his fellow-countrymen by ransom, or otherwise; and 
therefore brought up his ship, and anchored on the west 
side of the island, in four and a-half fathoms water, 
about a mile from the shore. Four men then appeared 
on the beach, and made signs for them to land. This 
was not complied with; and on the following morning 
the Courier under weigh, and proceeded to the 
south-west t of the island, anchoring in in five 
fathoms water. The chief mate then landed with six 
men, and were kindly received by the natives, who 
promised to bring down Captain Northwood and the 
other prisoners early next day, to be ransomed, At the 
the came to the beach with Mr 

orthwood, who waved his hat, and requested Captain 
Vaughan to send a boat ashore; and accordingly the 
mate was again despatched with six hands, and provided 
with a supply of tobacco and other things, to offer in 
exchange for the captives. The chief was, however, not 
satisfied with the pro ransom ; and Captain North- 
wood desired the men to return to the Courier, and 
request Captain Vaughan to send everything he could 
possibly spare. The latter, accordingly, gave his mate 
in addition three or four dozen handkerchiefs, and other 
articles, and the crew collected among themselves 
twenty-five shirts. These were all put in the long- 
boat, under the charge of Mr Wilson and his six hands, 
accompanied by the cutter, with five men, all well 
armed. Captain Vaughan gave positive orders that 
they were on no account to land, but to anchor near the 
shore, exhibit the articles they.had brought, and onl. 
to allow two or three chiefs to approach them to trea! 
Unfortunately these orders were disregarded, and as the 
islanders appeared friendly, the whole party went on 
shore. Captain Vaughan, seeing from his ship that 
about forty natives were hastening to the beach, called 
loudly to Mr Wilson to return on board—an order 
which, although it was heard, was not attended to. The 
islanders, as Captain Vaughan expected, fired as soon 
as the party landed ; and the only one who escaped was 
Mr Barrington Daines, the second mate, who succeeded 
in swimming off to the ship, although desperately 
wounded, having received two shots in the arm, and one 
in the side. Mr Wilson and two men were killed, while 
three were dangerously wounded. William Honey re- 
ceived two balls in the left arm, close to the shoulder. 
Being considered dead, he was, with Mr Wilson and 
the other two men, thrown into the sea; but, revived 
doubtless by the salt water, had contrived to crawl to 
land. Captain Vaughan having only two seamen and 
two landsmen left in his ship, and seeing that the Ar- 
guins were preparing to attack him, sli his cable, 
and was reluctantly compelled to leave his countrymen 
to their wretched fate. 

The wounded were now carried to a small hut, where 
their sufferings during the night were intense. The 
next day, however, Captain orthwood induced the 
natives to dress their wounds; and though the system 
of surgery was rude in the extreme, it proved i 
Indeed all the men recovered, even those whose limba, 
in Europe, would have been subjected to instant ampu- 
tation. After a preliminary dressing, of a somew 
novel and not very delicate character, their wounds 
were the next day scra with a common knife, and 
cauterized with the head of a red-hot nail. The 
were then washed with fish-oil, which gave great relief. 
The sufferings of Honey were dreadful ; he was burned 
eighteen times, and eight pieces of the main bone of his 
arm came away. The wound in his breast they cut 
out with an instrument, resembling in shape a - 
smith’s shovel, while they forced out the balla with 
brass rods. John M‘Donald received three balls in the 
abdomen, two very severe sabre cuts on the head, b 
which fractured. His head 
were scraped with a common knife twice a-day. nge 
to say, the sufferings of these men aie to afford 
kr amusement to the women and children, who 

itated their moans and cries. Howeyer, they all re- 
covered, though, during the eleven months of their cap- 


v 
350 
affection 
afford,’ we | 
tion of 
fine!" 
1 
h 
h 
1 
a 
P 
I 
a 
served for the sick These people are remarkably affex tionate to | 
e 
t 
enly quadrupeds on the island, exclusive of dogs and cats, are 
white rate. The heat is very great, though gencrally tempered by I 
e from the north-east; and healthiness to be cha- | 
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tivity, their only fool was fish; and were often 
kept a considerable time without water, although there 
was abundance of it. Even the women, who among the 
most savage tribes show almost always some sign of 
compassion, appeared to take delight in their sufferings, 
and the little children pelted them with stones. To add 
to their miseries, they were in daily expectation of being 
sent to the mainland, and sold to perpetual slavery. 

There was, however, one person who had heard of their 
—’. and who was taking active measures for their 

iverance ; namely, Captain Isemonger, commanding 
the merchant brig Africanus, who happened fortunately 
to be on the coast. This gentleman great in- 
fluence on that of the coast of Africa; and, on com- 
municating the intelligence to the king of Trazars, who 
is very friendly to the English, this monarch imme- 
diately sent to Arguin, ordering the restoration of the 
captives, or threatening to send an expedition to destroy 
the whole tribe. Captain Northw and all his men 
who could be moved, were accordingly placed in an old 
fishing-boat, escorted by ten of the natives, and, after a 
painful voyage of nine days, were delivered over to the 
gallant Isemonger. Honey and his two wounded com- 
panions were left behind, and Captain Northwood did 
not then think there was the least chance they would 
survive their sufferings. However, through the exer- 
tions of the man who effected the deliverance of all, 
these wounded men were ordered to be delivered up, 
without ransom, to any European ship that would re- 
ceive them. No vessel appearing to claim them, despite 
the efforts made at home for that purpose, they were, 
after eleven months of great suffering, conveyed by the 
Arguins themselves to the Gambia. It must appear ex- 
traordinary that these men should have been allowed 
to remain eleven months in this dreadful state, within 
eight days’ run of our shore. Despite the efforts of the 
owners to induce government to act, some misappre- 
hension seemed to exist ; for, in ly to the urgent in- 
treaties of the mother of William Honey, ihe secretary 
of state forwarded an extract from a despatch written 
by Captain Bosanquet, commanding her majesty’s ship 
Alert, which states that he had communicated with one 
of the chiefs of Arguin, who ‘stated that the three 
Englishmen had died of their wounds, and that they 
had no white prisoners.’ This despatch is dated 7th 
November 1844, and the men were not liberated until 
the lst May 1845. They arrived in London on the 
3d of August. It is most unfortunate that this report 
should have been fully credited, as, but for the benevo- 
lent and patriotic exertions of Captain Isemonger, they 
would have lingered out their wretched lives upon the 
island. 


LITERARY IMPOSITIONS. 


Tae Count Mariano Alberti sold to a bookseller at An- 
cona several unedited manuscripts of Tasso, some of which 
he interpolated, and others In 1827, he declared 
himself in possession of two till then unknown poems in 
Tasso’s handwriting ; afterwards he produced four other 


almost unexampled forgery. 
The literary world is now ponerely 

that that very beautiful ‘poem, John Chalkh 

and Clearchus, first pu 

was actually the 
The copies of t 

earliest English newspaper) in the 


the belief 

's Thealma 

hed by Isaac Walton (1683), 

uction of that honest angler. 

‘ English Mercurie’ (regarded as the 

been discov to 

to have been concerned in their fabrication. 

At least a hundred volumes or pamphlets, besides innu- 
merable essays and letters in magazines or newspapers, 
which for eighty years the authorship of Junius’s 


been Iyed, These political letters, so remarkable 
of Keen severity with polished and 
brilliant style, were contributed to the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ 
during three years, under the signature of Junius, the 
actual name of the writer being a secret even to the pub- 
lisher of that paper. They have been fathered upon Earl 
Temple, Lord Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, and fifty other 
distinguished ¢ At present, an attempt is agai 
being made to prove them the productions of Mr 
Maclean ; but we need scarcely wish for anything like a 
positive or conriacing roan. 

Some time before his death, Voltaire showed a perfect 
indifference for his own works; they were continually re- 
printing, without his being ever acquainted with it, If an 
edition of the ‘ Henriade,’ or his dies, or Lis historical 
or fugitive pieces, was nearly sold off, another was instantly 
produced. He requested them not to print so many. They 

isted, and reprinted them in a hurry without consul 
fim ; and, what is almost incredible, yet true, they prin 
a magnificent quarto edition at Geneva without his seeing 
a single page ; which they inserted a number of pieces 
not the real authors of which were well 
known. His upon this occasion is very striking— 
‘I look upon myself as a dead man, whose effects are upon 
sale.” The mayor of Lausanne haying established a press, 
ublished in that town an edition called complete, with 
he word London on the title-page, containing a great 
number of dul] and contemptible little Bt in prose and 
verse, transplanted from the works of Madame Oudot, the 
‘ Almanacs of the Muses,’ the ‘ Portfolio Recovered,’ and 
other literary trash, of which the twenty-third volume con- 
tains the greatest abundance. Yet the editors had the 
effrontery to im on the title- that the book was 
wholly revised and corrected by the author, who had not 
seen a single re. it. In Holland some be arp wi 
rig as the ‘ Priyate Letters’ of Voltaire, which induced 
im to parody an old epigram :— 
Lo! then exposed to public sight, ~ 
My private letters see the light ; 
So private, that none ever read ‘em, 
Save they who printed, and who made em. 

Steeyens says, that ‘not the smallest part of the work 
called Cibber’s “ Lives of the Poets” was the composition 
of Cibber, being entirely written by Mr Shiells, amanuensis 
to Dr Johnson, when his dictionary was preparing for the 
press. T, Cibber was in the King’s Bench, and accepted 
of ten booksellers for leave to prefs his 
name to the work ; and it was purposely so prefixed, as to 
leave the reader in doubt whether himself or his father 
was the person desi S 

William Henry Ireland having exercised his ingenuity 

off some papers as the genuine manuseri| 
of Shakspeare. Some of the many persons who were 
ceived by the imposition, subscribed sums of money to de- 
fray the publication of these spurious documents, which 
were accordingly issued in a handsome folio volume. But 
when Ireland’s of ‘ bar wll was performed at 
Drury Lane as the work of Shakspeare, the audience 
uickly discerned ut at ; soon 
clever impostor publi is ‘ essions,’ acknow 
himself ws the sole author and writer of these ancient- 


nexion with what are 
be known. Althoug 

others like them, are proved 
in the Highlan 
Macpherson left what he cal 


i the original Gaelic poems 
to be published after his death ; ‘ but,’ says Mr hers, 


* they proved to be an eract of those in 
although, in one of the earlier Ossian publications, he 
acknowledged taking liberties in the translation. Noth’ 
more seems to be necessary to settle that the book m 
be regarded as to some unknown extent a modern 
duction, founded upon, and imitative sncent 


351 
| 
| 
00 ing manuscrip 8s. fo of the of Ro 
Poor young Chatterton’s forgery poems wiey, 
a priest of the fifteenth century, is one of the most cele- 
brated literary impositions on record. Horace Walpole, in 
autographs ; and then a volume containing thirty-seven | letter written in 1777, says, ‘ Change the old words & \ 
poems, which he offered for sale to the Duke of Tuscany, | modern, and the whole construction is of yontardey ; bu ‘ 
whose agents, however, declared them to be ae and | T have no objection to anybody believing what he pleases. 
médern. He then produced a file of Tasso’s letters, which | I think poor Chatterton was an astonishing genius.’ 
: were regarded as genuine ; tili, in 1841, when, on his pro- Tn all probability the exact nature of | + al con- 
; y being sequestered, the whole affair proved a tissue of © Qssian’s Poems’ will never 
hes of these poems, and of 
o have existed from old times 
woof that the whole existed. 
u the unprejudiced public arri 
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latterly, namely, placin; name of some distinguis 
man on the title-page . editor of a work the author of 
which is not mentioned, because obscure. This system, 
done with a view to allure buyers, is towards the 
concealed author, if the work really merit the support of 
an eminent editor, for it is denying a man the fair fame 
that he ought to receive ; and if the work be bad, the 
public is cheated by the distinguished name put forth as 
editor and guarantee of its merits. Still, however, the 
tardiness of the people themselves in encouraging new and 

merit, is the reason why publishers 
resort to this trick to insure a sale and profit. 

Several ingenious deceptions have been played off upon 
geologists and antiquaries. Some youths, desirous of 
amusing themselves at the expense of Father Kircher, 
engraved several fantastic figures upon a stone, which they 
afterwards buried in a place where a house was about to 
be built. ‘The workmen — icked up the stone while 
digging the foundation, han it over to the learned 
Kircher, who was quite d with it, and bestowed 
much labour and research in explaining the meaning of 
the extraordinary figures upon it. The success of this 
trick induced a young man at Wurzburg, of the name of 
Rodrick, to practise a more serious deception upon Profes- 
sor Berenger, at the commencement of the last century. 
Rodrick cut a great number of stones into the shape of 
different kinds of animals and monstrous forms, such as 
bats with the heads and wings of butterflies, flying frogs 
and crabs, with Hebrew characters here and there discern- 
ible about the surface. These fabrications were gladly 
purchased by the professor, who encouraged the search for 
more. A new supply was accordingly prepared, and boys 
were employed to take them to the professor, pretendi 
that they had just found them near the village of Eibe 
stadt, and charging him dearly for the time which they 
alleged they had employed in collecting them. Having 
expressed a desire to visit the place where these wonders 
had been found, the boys conducted him to a locality 
where they had aw buried a number Of specimens. 
At last, when he had formed an ample collection, he pub- 
lished a folio volume, containing twenty-eight plates, with 
a Latin text er of them, dedicating the volume 
to the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this book, and the strange manner in which 
they are defended, render it a curious evidence of the 
extravagant credulity and of its author, who meant 
to fdéllow it up with other publications; but being apprised 

y M. Deckard, a brother professor, of the hoax that had 
been practised, the deluded author became most anxious 
to recall his work. It is therefore very rare, being only 
met with in the libraries of the curious; and the copies 
which the publisher sold after the author’s death, have a 
new title et ong absurd allegorical one which 

to 


ISLAND AND TOWN OF SINCAPORE. 

I could say much of Sincapore, for it is the pivot of the 

liberal system in the Indian J and owes its 
ity to the enlightened measures of Sir Stamford Raffles. 
situation is happily chosen, the climate healthy, the 
commerce unshackled, and the taxation light ; and these 
advantages have attracted the vessels of all the bour- 
ing nations to bring their produce to this market, in order 
to exchange it for the manufactures of The ex- 
tent of the island is about twenty-seven miles in h by 
eleven in breadth. The town stands on the south side, fac- 


ting a most picturesque and striking appe 


and 

bedizened arks of China. The awkward of oe 

are the light boats the island. 

in-Chinese, with their vessels of anti- 

quated European construction, deserve attention from this 
step towards 


it ; and the rade pra- 


hus of some parts of Borneo, claim it from their exhib’ 
the early dawn of maritime adventure.—. 
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A HYMN. 


(PROM LAMARTINE’s ‘ HARMONIES 


Tuene is an unknown language spoken 
By the loud winds that sweep the sky ; 
By the dark storm-clouds, thunder-broken, 
And waves on rocks that dash and die; 
By the lone star, whose beams wax pale, 
The moonlight sleeping on the vale, 
The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, 
The horizon that before us flies, 
The crystal firmament that lies 
In the smooth sea reflected dim. 


*Tis breathed by the cool streams at morning, 
The sunset on the mountain's 
The snéw that daybreak is adorning, 
And eve that on the turret fades ; 
The city’s sounds that rise and sink, 
The fair swan on the river’s brink, 
The quivering cypress’ murmured 
The ancient temple on the bill, 
The solemn silence, deep and still, 
Within the forest’s mysteries. 


Of Thee, oh God! this voice is telling, 
Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love; 
On whom night calls from her dark dwelling, 
To whom bright morning looks above; 
Of Thee—proclaimed by every sound, 
Whom nature's all-mysterious round 
Declares, yet not defines Thy light ; 
Of Thee—the abyss and source, whence all 
Our souls proceed, in which they fall, 
Who hast but one name—InFiNiTE. 


All men on earth may hear and treasure 
This voice, resounding from all time; 
Each one, ding to his 
Interpreting its sense sublime. 


But ah! the more our spirits weak 
Within its holy depths would seek, 

The more this vain world’s pleasures cloy ; 
A weight too great for earthly mind, 
O’erwhelms its powers, until we find 

In solitude our only joy. 


So when the feeble eye-ball fixes 
Its sight upon the glorious sun, 
Whose gold-emblazoned chariot mixes 
With rosy clouds that towards it run ; 
The dazzled gaze all powerless sinks, 
Blind with the radiance which it drinks, 
And sees but gloomy specks float by ; 
And darkness indistinct o’ershade 
Wood, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 
And the clear bosom of the sky. 
D. M. M. 


RIGHT IN THE LONG-RUN, 


Mankind do sooner or later make a ‘good report’ of 
things worthy to be so reported of. The world is long 
sometimes in estimating merit rightly, but is pretty sure 
in the end to accord its approbation to the deserving. Too 
often, it is true, the wreaths that ought to have encircled 
the brows of living men—the eminent of their race for men- 
tal and virtuous attainments—have been twined only for 
their monumental effigies ; but once placed on these, they 
have preserved an imperishable freshness. Milton’s bays 


grow greener with the touch of time. Newton’s name 
shines like the stars with i while he was upon earth, 
he held immortal converse. Nature spoke by speare 


when he lived, and mankind have since taken care that she 
shall speak by him for ever. Whence we may fairly infer 
that the world’s ultimate judgment is in most things cor- 


and should be man of accord- 
inch regarded by every sense 


NOTICE. 


The Editors of the Journal do not undertake to return manu- 
scripts sent to them, or to answer questions put to them, by 
strangers. 
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ing the shores of Battam, and is intersected by a salt-water 
stream, which separates the native town from the pleasant a 
residences of the European inhabitants ; the latter stretch 
along the beach, and cover a space which extends to the 
foot of a slight eminence on which stands the governor's 
house. Off the town lie the shipping of various countries, 
e man-of-war, the steamer, and the merchant vessels of 7 
a 
a 
iting 
, London, t 
> 


